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named by President 
Truman to head the 
Federal Reserve Board 


(see page 38) 
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Banks everywhere are screening 
loan applications carefully. They 
want to avoid every foreseeable 
credit risk. That’s why bank loans 
based on our warehouse receipts 
are increasingly popular. Such 
loans are backed by actual inven- 
tory of the borrower—and back 
of our receipts are the experience 
and reputation of a nation-wide 
field warehousing company that 
has served more than 2500 banks 
and field warehoused more than. 
400 types of products. 

When you make the loans — 
we ll make them safe. 


DOUGLAS -GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


“The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


NEW ORLEANS 1, La., 118 North Front St LOS ANGELES 14, Calif , Garfield Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bldg. 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg EL PASO, Tex., First Nat'l Bank Bidg 

ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. PORTLAND 5, Ore , 729 S W Alder St. HARTFORD 5, Conn., 945 Asylum Ave. 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg. ROCHESTER 4, N Y., Commerce Bldg KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave 

DALLAS 1, Texos, Tower Petroleum Bidg SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St JACKSONVILLE |, Fla., 601 Florida Theater Bldgs 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. PHOENIX, Ariz , 1516 Flower Circle North 
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_ THIS MONTH’S COVER 
B. McCabe, head of Scott Paper 
‘and chairman of the Federal Reserve 
ik of Philadelphia, has been named by 
res Truman to the chairmanship of 
s Board of Governors of the Federal 
merve System. More about Mr. McCabe 
> appears in “Washington,” page 38 
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La Monte Safety Paper has long served a d 
pose. It is a constant reminder to forgers of the folly o 
attempting to alter any check written on this product 
And it is a dependable guide to bankers and busines 
men who recognize the advantages of using o check 


paper which is the acknowledged leader in its field 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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y Credit Productive 


(NKING reports this month on the 
progress of the banks’ voluntary 
to reduce inflation hazards by 
izing loans that add to the 
bly of needed goods. 
nationwide anti-inflation pro- 
| gam of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has been carried across the coun- 
p by President JosEpx M. Dopce 

dother speakers who, at 13 “pilot” 
meetings, have explained its purposes 
banking leaders, including state as- 
tion officers. The latter are now 
fing to it that the program percolates 

‘the grassroots—that is, to every 

Many of the state bankers’ or- 
nizations have called special meetings 
@ explain the program to their mem- 
er institutions. 

“See “Keeping Credit Productive,” 
page 33. 


What Are “Productive Loans”? 
the pilot conferences were being 
held, BanxINc sent its roving reporters 
Men to bankers in representative 
ities throughout the nation. Their as- 
sigament was to find out what kind 
¥ of loans were considered productive 
and to get some specific examples. 


The result of these interviews is a 
Sympesium which seems to bear out 
the contention of banking leaders that 
the banks have not been making infla- 
tionary loans and that they have re- 
alized their responsibility to the national 
economy. 

If anyone’s still in doubt as to what 
is meant by non-inflationary credit, 
maybe he can clarify his thinking by 
reading “Question: What Loans Are 
Productive?” 


Pay to the Order of the C.LR. 


So vou, write a check payable to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue in your 
district, and you drop it in the mailbox, 
and breathe a sigh of relief... . 
There, that’s over! 

Under the friendly auspices of the 
Post Office, the check reaches the Col- 
lector’s office and is credited to your 
account with Uncle Sam. Then what 
happens to it? How do the proceeds 
find their way into the Treasury’s 
spacious pocket? 

BANKING thought the Odyssey of an 
income tax check would make a timely 
story, so we tracked down its progress 
through the smoothly operating bank- 
ing machinery to its absorption in the 
vast reservoir of government income. 
Result: “The Receiving End of the 
Income Tax,” page 46. 

The rather intricate trail taken by 
tax payments is brightened with good 
pictures taken for BANKING at the 
Treasury and its right arm, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 


CThe 
| and Trust ‘Company 
of New“ York 
37 Broap St., New York Crry 
26 Offices 
Throughout Greater New York 
/ “That’s not what I meant by keeping the lines straight!” eS = 
| | Che balance sheet || 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


INC. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia + Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St. lowis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


FRONT ROW 


We're in a front row position to give you and 
your customers timely information about New 
York State business. Through our affiliation with 
other Marine Midland banks we are in daily con- 
tact with local conditions in 47 New York State 


communities. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest. and Largest Commercial Bank 


“Every day it’s getting more difficult for 
me to refuse a loan” 


“New Look” 


Yes, that’s a hackneyed phrase, and 
probably not quite accurate in this case, 
so we apply it apologetically to the 
1947 bank statements that have been 
dressed up in typographical and pic- 
torial finery, the better to attract read- 
ers and tell, in a new and interesting 
way, the old story of banking. 

So many of the pamphlet reports ap- 
peared in this modern dress (color, 
photographs, charts, and readable text) 
that we devoted the March “Methods 
and Ideas” department to them. 

The trend toward publishing annual 
reports that combine information, pro- 
motion and “reader interest” is not 
especially new; many businesses and 
banks have been doing so for many 
years. But the 1947 crop gave evidence 
that the practice is spreading. The ob 
vious inference is that stockholders, 
customers and public have welcomed 
the break with the tradition that a 
bank report must be—well, conservative 
is putting it mildly. 

Of particular significance is the desire 
of these banks to bring the account of 
their year’s accomplishments to a wider 
audience than the immediate bank 
family. Thus these pamphlets are te 
ports to the community; their public 
relations value has not been over 
looked. 


Making Money 


Te vou’re in a hurry to learn how it’s 
done, in a big way (the biggest, in fact), 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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DISHONESTY RIDES AGAIN... 


through large corporations...through small plants... 
through the vast commercial network of this nation. 

You have only to follow the newspaper head- 
lines to be forewarned of the loss risk facing busi- 
ness enterprises daily through the dishonesty of 
employees (and officers). 

The F&D suggests that before your bank makes 
commercial loans, you take the precaution of check- 
ing the dishonesty coverage carried by your poten- 
tial borrowers...just as you check their fire insurance. 

The F&D agent in your community will be glad to 
show you, without obligation, how Blanket Fidelity 
Bonds will protect your commercial borrowers... 
thereby protecting you. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BLANKET 
BONDS; BURGLARY AND OTHER 
NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


FipELity AND POSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Who Said: 


“No More Frontiers’? 


There’s room for business expansion and development in 
Canada—the kind of opportunity which the American West 
provided a century ago, but with a difference—Canada is 
equipped with great railroads, splendid highways, organized 


markets, modern facilities. 


If any customers of your bank are considering extension 
into Canada og expansion of facilities there, you are invited 
to get in touch with us. With 540 branches across Canada we 
are in a position to be helpful to you. 


Monthly Commercial Letter mailed regularly upon request 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
540 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE 


e 10 years ago we set our sights on 
the future for no-minimum-balance 


In 1938 we launched our national 
ThriftiCheck service to banks. It was 
a pre-tested no-minimum-balance plan, 
perfected after two years of research in 
the field. 


We pioneered in the imprinted check 
idea. Right from the start our client 
banks were able to give their customers 
ThriftiChecks with their names im- 
printed, delivered at once, and with no 
extra charge. 


ThriftiCheck service has always been 
based on prepayment for the checkbook 
— the plan supported by the ABA in 
their booklet, “Special Checking Ac- 
counts.” ThriftiCheck is the plan that 
makes it practical to combine the sale 
of the book with immediate delivery of 
imprinted checks. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


As a result, during the last ten years 
more and more banks, including many 
of the most important in the country, 
have installed the ThriftiCheck plan. A 
large number of these have been con- 
versions from plans with other methods 
of charge. 


will develop profitable account volume 
for your bank. Furthermore it brings 
new business for other departments, 
and builds goodwill in public relations. 


The sound advantages of ThriftiCheck, 
with full details and supporting evi- 
dence, are given in our Brechure. We 
will be glad to send you one on request. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Rector 2-7580 


JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


“Dear, I just remembered the two jokes for 
your state bankers’ speech” 


the information is yours on page 16, 
There, with pictures, is an authentic 
story about some changes in the coin 
manufacturing process introduced by 
the United States Mint to expedite the 
mass production of “hard money.” — 
For one thing, there’s the “universal 
ingot” which can be turned into half 
dollars, quarters or dimes, thanks to an 
act of Congress permitting a wider tol 


_erance of weights and fineness of coins. 


Also, the ingots are much larger than 
formerly, which means more blanks per 
ingot. The “striking” and “milling” 
processes have been improved, too, and 
so have the coinage presses. A wartime 
invention by two mint employees makes 
it possible to strike two coins simul 
taneously. 

Our article, needless to say, is pub- 
lished with the approval of the mint 
authorities. 


Last Chapter 


March 1, 1948, was the last day for 
filing claims against the Roti family of 
Melrose Park, Illinois—and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

It centers around the determination 
of a bank’s manager, FRANK Romi, t0 
pay back the money the depositors lost 
when his Western Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, was forced to close soon after a 
holdup 33 years ago. But perhaps it’s 
best told in a recent Chicago newspaper 
advertisement, signed “The Roti Fam 
ily.” Said the ad: 

“Tf you wish to share in his voluntary 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


SECURITIES 
and the 


MONEY MARKET 


p Review of 1947 
and Outlook for 1948 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New 


How vital questions are answered at the Right Time 


At Bankers Trust we often require 
answers to questions affecting the 
business community and banking in 
particular. To get answers to these 
questions we employ trained econo- 
mists, analysts, and other research 
personnel. 

Many times their findings are so 
generally significant that we publish 
them for distribution outside our own 
organization. 

An example is the current review of 
United States Government Securities 
and the Money Market, including the 
outlook for 1948. In this instance, 
our Economics and Bond Departments 
worked together to get information 
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found valuable by bankers in all parts 
of the country. This is a part of our 
continuing’ study of money market 
and interest rate problems. 

These reports are not published on 
any regular schedule, but rather at a 
time when the subject matter is of 
prime importance. Many bankers are 
familiar with Bank Pension Plans, a 
comprehensive study of the pension 


practices of U. S. banks. Outlook for 
Bank Earnings is another publication 
which found wide interest among 
bankers. 

If you feel your bank can profit 
from such studies, and does not cur- 
rently receive them, write Banking 
Department, 16 Wall Street, N. Y. 15, 
for future publications in your field 
of interest. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CREDIT LOSSES ARE CLIMBING 


Your Customers’ Receivables Need 
Protection Against This Threat 


A RAPID CLIMB incredit losses has placed 
your customers’ receivables under an 
increasing threat. Don’t let them over- 
look this danger! 


THEIR STATEMENTS will show that a large 
percentage of their working capital 
is represented by accounts receivable. 
Sound business judgment warns that 
this important asset should be protected. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS in 
150 lines of business have secured pro- 
tection with American Credit Insurance 

. . which GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
. . « pays your customer when his cus- 
tomers can’t. No insurance program 
designed to protect and conserve assets is 
complete without this coverage. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK,“How To PLAN 


CREDIT Po.icy.” Written to help busi- 
nessmen and their financial advisers 
solve credit problems, it also tells how 
the MINMAX Principle of Credit Con- 
trol (accomplished through American 
Credit Insurance) permits accurate 
budget calculation . . . freedom from un- 
expected credit losses ... prevents an ex- 
cessive number of delinquent accounts. 


BOOK SHOWS WHY MANY BANKS now 
advise customers to carry American 
Credit Insurance, and why some insist 


on this added protection in granting . 


commercial loans. The bank may now be 
included as a named assured without 
charge. For your copy, phone the 
American Credit office in your city, or 
write today. Address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 45, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


merican 
(3 redit Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


©1948, Am. Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. 


JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


payment of the losses of the depositors 
of the bankrupt Western Savings Bank 
of Chicago by Frank Roti, now Brother 
Francis Roti, P.S.S.C, of the Sacred 
Hi Seminary of Melrose 
Illinois, who was its proprietor when the 
bank was closed on March 1, 109{5 
make your claim to the undersigned on 
or before March 1, 1948, to obtain pay- 
ment if your claim is true and just.” 

The next paragraph stated that the 
Federal District Court of Chicago on 
December 4, 1916, had adjudged Roti 
a bankrupt and discharged him ftom 
all debts and claims in connection with 
the bank’s closing. Then the advertise. 
ment went on: 

“The Western Savings Bank on 


| February 17, 1915, was robbed by men 


who held up the proprietor, Frank Roti, 
with guns and got away with eash 
amounting to $2,200. The depositors, 
mostly Italian immigrants, were thrown 
into panic and made a run on the bank. 
To stop this Roti threw into the bank 
his own resources and money borrowed 
from relatives, but the bank was forced 
to close. 

“Depositors accused Roti of staging 
a holdup to take the cash himself and 
the newspapers published stories which 
strengthened this suspicion. . . . But 
Roti, although the court had absolved 
him from all legal obligation for the 
bank’s debts, waived his homestead 
rights, took a job as a butcher and 
promised his depositors he would pay 
them every dollar lost.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“J should love to, Mr. Robinson, but my 
social schedule is frightfully heavy tht 
season” 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


5 


With the increase in the percentage of working cap- 
ital in inventory, some of your customers may need 
‘accommodation in excess of your open-line limits. 
Our Field Warehouse Service . . . demonstrably the 
most complete and economical available . . . enables 
you to make safe Warehouse Receipt Loans against 
raw materials or finished articles stored right, on 
your customer’s own premises. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. - Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. ° Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. + 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. + 1314 Wood St., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First 

Natl. Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. + 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. + Key- 

stone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. * 222 Spring St., 
Shreveport 69, La. « Hills Bidg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Public Space, Manhattan soe | Bank, New York City. 
Four continuous rows of -I-T-E Series with 
four 40W lamps and louver Selina (11-448L ore sur- 
face mounted on a 16/2 ft. acoustical tile ceiling. Rows 
are on 18 ft. centers to furnish 30 ft, candles maintained. 


Take advantage of a FRINK PZAAN-O-ZZ7LH 


e ee CUSTOM-DESIGNED TO GUARANTEE LIGHTING SATISFACTION 


The list of firms that have used Frink’s nation requirements . . . and guaranteed for com- 
PLAN-O-LI7E service reads like a blue book of plete satisfaction, if Frink specifications are fol- 
American business. This convenient service is the lowed. 
sound guaranteed approach to securing custom- Our sample packet of pzaa-o-zrre layouts 
engineered lighting efficiency at reasonable stand- and photos of resulting installations will prove 
ard-fixture Cost. interesting to anyone concerned with illumination 

Each Frink pzaw-o-zr7re@ is an individual problems. Send the coupon for yours today. 
fluorescent lighting layout . . . supplied at no 
extra cost . . . designed to meet your exact illumi- 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD There's @ Frink L-I-N-O-L-I-T-E fixture 
correctly engineered for every commer- 

THE FRINK CORPORATION cial fivorescent lighting need. Seventeen 
27-01 Bridge Plaza North, L. I. C., N. Y. standard designs of highest quality work- 
Without cost or obligation, send your sample manship and materials, available 
packet of PLAN-O-LITE fluorescent layouts with matching incandescent down-lights 
and photos to the if desired. Check coupon of left for 
your copy of the Frink catalogue today. 


Attention of . 


new Frink fluorescent fixtures. | 
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know whatever made me think I 
a: was poor at arithmetic!” 


"When the bank’s affairs were ad- 
justed the result was a loss of $19,865.57 
to the depositors. 

“Following the bankruptcy,” con- 
tinued the ad, “Roti lost his wife and 
his earnings were barely sufficient to 
support his six small children. Yet he 
began to pay the losses of the most 
needy depositors and from 1926 to 1946 
he paid back several thousand dollars. 
Finally for Christmas 1946, as Brother 
Francis Roti, he repaid all of the re- 
maining depositors he was able to con- 
tact. In this latest distribution he was 
assisted by his six children. Regarding 
the achievement of his purpose to repay 
his old depositors Brother Francis says: 
‘All this is due to the Providence of 
God—to Him all honor and glory.’ ” 

By this time, newspapers had heard 
of Brother Francis’ efforts and the story 
was extensively publicized by press and 
radio. And so... 

’ “Tn view of this world-wide publicity 
and the payment of claims exceeding 
$22,000, some of the neediest depositors 
having been paid more than their due, 
the Roti family feel that the depositors 
have been duly notified and now set a 
date beyond which no further claims 
will be considered. The undersigned 
therefore give notice that to share in 
this voluntary distribution (on which 
no one has any legal claim) any and all 
remaining claims must be made 
known to the undersigned on or before 
March 1, 1948. 
“The Roti Family, 1537 North 


37th Avenue, Melrose Park, IIli- 
Nois.”’ 


A Good Square Meal 
wonder how a European feels 
when he gets an American food parcel? 
Here’s one Britisher’s thank you 
iter for a package sent him by a 
friend in this land of plenty: 
March 1948 


Normatty, Dad would have been proud of his son’s excellent 
report card. But at the moment he was concerned with Dishonesty, 
Disappearance and Destruction losses suffered by his company. For 
recently there had been an embezzlement of a large sum of money; 
prior to that, destruction of valuable securities, and disappearance 
of a substantial amount of ‘cash. 


His company had a fidelity bond which covered the embezzlement 
loss. But since the company had only ordinary burglary and robbery 
insurance, the other two losses were not insured. Too late Dad 
learned that these other losses would also have been paid if he had 
simply obtained our 3-D (Dishonesty, Disappearance, Destruction) 
Policy! 

These losses might never even have occurred, or at least might 
have been greatly reduced by our usual Loss Prevention Service, 
which is offered with our 3-D Policy. This service, developed during 
our 64 years’ experience, is designed to eliminate or minimize loss. 

With crime increasing and losses piling up, you need this protec- 
tion now more than ever. Why not ask one of our agents or your 
own broker about this remarkably protective 3-D Policy? 


A MINUTE — Continued 
— 
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Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 


years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 


of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 35-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
~~ Special departments for handling collections and letters of 

t. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,184,937.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $8,938,693.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
“eMagangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, NeW York 5, N. Y. 


No. 7 Customer 


Americans and Canadians are good 
neighbours... good customers too. 
In fact, each is the other’s number 
one customer and the accident of 
geography, plus other factors, 
make inevitable an ever-increasing 
volume of trade between the two 
countries. The Royal Bank of 
Canada desires to further this nat- 
ural trend and to work with Amer- 
ican banks in fostering mutually 
profitable business and trade. 
Enquiries invited. 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 


New York Agency — 
68 William St., New York 5, N.Y. 


“Bucky is depositing his allowance” 


OO 


“When I arrived home my wife had 
the contents displayed on a side table, 
and it sure was a gladsome sight. Really, 
I feel at a loss to express in adequate 
fashion our thanks for the gift. We 
shall now be able to enjoy that some 
thing which is so missed by people over 
here. 

“ As a pleasure shared gives increased 
enjoyment, we shall at odd times invite 
one or two friends ’round to partake of 
your hospitality. 

“Whilst no one in this country is 
starving or even goes hungry in the 
general meaning of the word, there ate 
times when one feels somewhat empty 
and yearns for a good square meal. At 
present the basic foods are scarcer than 
at any time during the war, parti- 


_ cularly fats, meat, bacon, bread and 


potatoes. The concocting of meals is a 
major headache for any housewife. 

“My wife does her best, but often we 
have to be vegetarians by force of 
circumstance. Thus we fill up with 
bulk, but after an hour or so we feel 
ready for another feed. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,000,000,000 ’ “We appreciate your efforts to curb infla- 


tion, Miss Barrish, but cancelling every 
other invoice is not the proper procedure!” 
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“INVESTMENTS PROTECTED” — 


by Better Air Conditioning 


financial interest in hotels, stores, restau- 
rants and office buildings calls for a careful con- 
sideration of Better Air Conditioning. 

Survey after survey has indicated the income- 
building advantages of air conditioning systems 
that adequately cool, dehumidify, circulate, filter, 
and ventilate the air for all types of business. 

You can get such a system when you insist on 
General Electric equipment . . . installed to Gen- 
eral Electric standards. 


In your own bank, too, General Electric Better 
Air Conditioning can mean more comfort to 
clients and depositors ... greater efficiency from 
employees . . . easier cleaning. 


We suggest you discuss the profit building pos- 
sibilities of air conditioning with an expert in the 
field—your local General Electric dealer or con- 
tractor. General Electric Company, Air Condi- 
tioning Department, Section A8353, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Better Aur Conditioning 
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“To dine out is not much better, am 
furthermore is quite expensive. A fey 
days ago I had lunch at a leading hotel 
limited by law to three courses, and 
what miserable portions were serv 
Without exaggeration I could 


...When you route" ster double ot 


“American hospitality is 
your California items Englich people will long recall 


a with gratitude.” 
through Bank of America 


With Bank of America as your California corre- Tae Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
held in New York early each February, 
spondent, items for Stockton or Eureka are sen is ahigh spot in the American Banl 
by you direct to this bank’s branches in those Association year. BANKING’s report on 
cities. So, too, with items to any of more than the 1948 oo Pictorial, is 
300 California communities where this bank has ig vonage 20 years AARON 
branches. One account with either the Los An- ALEXANDER has been a bank architect. 


geles or San Francisco office of Bank of America For the benefit of BANKING’s readers he 


: : Z : took his drawing board and sharp pencil 
makes this California-wide direct timesaving and produced some suggestions for @ 
service available, practical, modern counterscreen, in- 

stallable in either a new building ora 
“t - remodelled one. Also, he jotted down 
Bank of America commentary on bank architect 
' ial reference to the n its 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION -| functions. 
This month’s “Heard Along. Main 
California's Statewide Bank Street” is largely a record of bank pet 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION sonnel promotions made at the 194% 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM annual meetings. Sorry we didn’t have 
room for more names! 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques are known e Caesar: The Ides of March are comie. 
the world over, Sell them to your customer.. Soothsayer: Ay, Caesar, but not _ 
(Question: With or without tax 
Joun L. 
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HOW SIMPLIFIED CHECK FILING OPERATIONS SAVE WORK 


at THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Increased accomplishment gives each girl new pride in her work. 


By simple comparison, you can see how The 
National City Bank of New York cuts out 
needless work and gets better results in the 
bargain. Problems in supervision and effi- 
ciency in the handling of over 1,000,000 checks 
a month in the Check and Statement Division 
for Head Office Departments have been solved 
by the installation of Remington Rand Safe- 
Check-Files. 


Remington Rand Safe-Check-Files afford maximum use of check 
storage space and working space in addition to providing certified 
protection against fire 24 hours a day at point of use. 


BEFORE 


Checks were taken to one 
end of the office where girls 
sorted them at common work 
tables. Then the checks were 
filed in ordinary vertical filing 
cabinets. (disadvantages: 
crowding, loss of time, con- 
fusion caused by checks being 
accidentally scattered around, 
and difficulty of supervision.) 


At the end of the month, it 
was necessary, because of lack 
of adequate work space, to 
truck the file drawers to the 
mailroom to insert checks and 
statements in envelopes for 
mailing. Thus the mail room 
routine, too, was 
. . . a still further loss of val- 
uable working time. 


AFTER 


Each girl is now responsible 
for one particular section and 
works, comfortably seated, at 
a Remington Rand Safe- 
Check-File, which has its own 
handy work surface. Checks 
are efficiently filed at each 
such compact station immedi- 
ately after sorting. 


At statement mailing time, 
envelopes are brought to each 
section and each girl prepares 
her assigned group of state- 
ments and checks for mailing. 


This is a typical example of how progressive banks today can 
handle an increasing Volume of business more easily, more effi-. 
ciently and without a proportionate increase in clerical costs. 
Remington Rand offers complete, streamlined procedures tai- 
lored to your requirements, and backed by installation service that 
assures top results. For further information, phone the nearest 
Remington Rand office or write: Systems Division 315 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 10. 


Romiaglon Road 
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How. the Mint 
Makes Change 
New Processes Turned Out’ 


46 Tons of Coins Daily 
During the War 


ORE coins have been produced 
M in the last 15 years by our 

United States mints than in all 
their previous 155 years of coinage 
activity. Wartime production of fin- 
ished coins reached a peak of 46 tons 
daily. 

The conversion of vast amounts of 
metal into finished coins, in recent 
years, has ‘necessarily brought about 
revolutionary changes in mint produc- 
tion methods. 

The first step involved in the manu- 
facture of coin is the alloying of metals. 
“Melts” are made up of prescribed 
alloy and are placed in large crucibles. 
The melting now takes place in large 
electric furnaces, replacing old type gas 
furnaces which are not only costly to 
operate but are also, in- comparison, 
much slower. An electric furnace will 
melt 50 percent more metal and operate 
considerably faster than a gas furnace. 

The molten metal is poured into 
ingots designed for the denomination of 


coin to be minted. From time im- 
memorial it has been the practice to 
ladle the molten metal by hand into 
small molds of various sizes. However, 
the Congress has recently given the 
mint authority to have a wider toler- 
ance of weights and finenesses of coins, 
thus enabling the mint to cast what is 
known as a “universal ingot”—an 
ingot that can be used either in the 
manufacture of one-half dollars, quar- 
ters or dimes. The small, cumbersome 
molds common throughout the mints of 
the world, are now being discarded, and 
mechanical pouring is done into large 
molds by means of a new device re- 
cently developed by mint technicians. 

In the past, the small, thin ingots 
have been rolled through a mill over and 
over until they have been considerably 
elongated and reduced to the thickness 
of a coin. The universal silver ingot 
will weigh 185 troy ounces, as compared 
to 45 ounces, the weight of the old type 
silver ingot. By use of a larger ingot, 


Strips being fed into press which punches out the blanks 


Blanks being “upeet” 


considerable saving is effected throbgh 
increased output of blanks per ingot, 
and less scrap is left to remelt. 

The old-time cent bronze ingot weigh- 
ing five pounds is now being replaced 
by a 400-pound ingot. Two mills to rol} 
these large ingots into strips, believed 
to be the largest rolls used by any mint 
inthe world, are now. being installed at 
the Denver Mint. They will mechani- 
cally ‘roll a five-foot ingot into a strip 
186 feet long and 12 inches wide. As 


part of this equipment, mint techni- 


ciahs have also adopted a device which 
will automatically slit the strip into any 
width desired. Obviously, a strip 186 
feet long is difficult to handle because 
of space limitations. By means of a 
coiling device, the strip is rolled into 
a coil as it comes from the rolling mill. 
The strip will be automatically uncoiled 
as it is fed into a machine which strikes 
the blanks. 

Blanks are fed into a special furnace 
which anneals or softens them, prepara- 


Coinage press 
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Silver coins being weighed automatically 


tory to the “upsetting’’ and actual 
striking of the coin. Annealing and 
cleaning rooms are being revamped to 
tum out, under this process, 8,000 
pounds of blanks per hour, as compared 
. with 3,000 pounds previously. 

Annealed blanks are run through an 
“upsetting machine”, which puts the 
milled (or rounded) edge on the coins. 
An improved automatic feeding device 
makes it possible to handle twice as 
many blanks, in the same length of 
time, as heretofore. 

The power to drive the first coinage 
press used in the mint was supplied by 
workmen and, later, by horses. In 1835 
the mint proudly announced the adop- 
tion of steam power. 

As significant as the introduction of 
steam into the mint is a new device 
recently invented by two mint em- 
ployees. This device, attached to fast 
speed coinage presses, makes it pos- 
sible to strike two coins simultaneously. 
It was only by means of this invention, 
developed during the war, that the 
mint was able to produce the billions of 


coins required for domestic use as well 


as for other friendly governments 
throughout the world. All efforts to 
strike two coins simultaneously had 
previously failed. 

The substitute 5-cent piece was com- 
posed of an alloy of silver, copper and 
manganese. Considerable experimenta- 
tion was necessary before this alloy 
was determined upon to develop a coin 
which would operate in coin vending 
machines, since these machines are set 
to operate on the principle of a specified 
electrical resistance. As the “silver” 
nickels;come back into the mints, unfit 
for further circulation, they are sep- 
arated, by a sensitive magnetic device, 
from other nickels with composition of 
75 percent copper and 25 nickel. 

Changes in mint structures have 
facilitated the installation of modern 
protective devices and vaults. In ad- 
dition, improved electric precipitator 
systems make possible a high recovery 
of fine gold and silver particles from 
smoke and waste gasses. 

Legislation in the monetary field, be- 
ginning in 1933, and the resulting 
purchases of monetary metal have in- 
creased the Treasury holdings of gold 
from around $3 billion to over $22 
billion, a large part of which has been 
put through the melting pots as well 
as the electrolytic refining processes in 
the mint and assay offices. At times the 
New York Assay Office has received, 
daily, 100 tons of gold from foreign 
governments, as well as from the public. 
Into thé melting pots have gone many 
interesting articles—treasures of the 
past generation, such asa life-size statue 
of Maude Adams which netted to the 
depositor approximately $68,000. 

Silver holdings—purchases from for- 
eign governments as well as the newly- 
mined domestic production of this 
country—have increased from around 
$500,000 in 1933 to over $2 billion. 
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counting and 
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‘AROUND: 
BANK. 


S™ was a young and very pretty girl 
—eyes big and brown and hair 
blonde and wavy. As she came irto the 
vice-president’s office, her limp was al- 
most. imperceptible. There was illness 
in the family up-state; she wanted to 


*| send money for hospital bills, but she 


Proved Fas-Cash System 
Speeds Your Check Cashing 


Now you can do 5% days’ work in 5 


days .. . easily 


All you have to do is install the proved 
Fas-Cash System. You’ll increase the 
speed and accuracy of your check cash- 
ing service . 
better and in less time! 


You see, this system—developed by a 
banker—cuts check-cashing time in 
half . . . doubles your check-cashing 
capacity. No need to count and prove 
money every time it’s paid out! The 
Fas-Cash System enables your tellers to 
cash up to 500 checks an hour! 


Increase Your Good Will * 


With ‘the Fas-Cash System your tellers 
can give your customers quicker, more 
accurate service. It helps save time, 
reduce counting errors and build a real 
service reputation for your bank. 


Plan now to avoid the worry of “Satur- 
day Closing” by installing the popular 
Fas-Cash System. Mail coupon today! 


Send for your free copy of 
illustrated folder. Explains 
how and why the Fas-Cash 
System will save you money. 


FREE! 


FAS-CASH SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
112 Madison Avenue, Dept. BA-3 

Detroit 26, Michigan 

Yes... we want to improve customer service. 


Rush details about the Fas-Cash System, 
together with free illustrated folder. 


. . actually do more work | 


had none. Could she make a loan at the 
bank, she asked, her voice trembling a 
little. 

The matter of collateral for the 
$200 she wanted was broached. Draw- 
ing off her glove, she held up her left 
hand, on which was a pretty diamond 


| engagement ring. “I could give this for 


security,” she said, reluctantly. The 
vice-president murmured a few words 
about its being against the policy of the 
bank to lend money on personal jewelry. 


Visibly she braced herself. “Perhaps 
you noticed that I am lame,” she said. 
“T have just been able to secure a new 
artificial limb. Some years ago I was in 
an accident and amputation was neces- 
sary. It took me a long, long time to 
save up for the limb, and it is such a 
wonderful help, after I had used crutches 
for so long. 

“But now my mother is very ill 
and needs this money for hospital care, 
and I am willing to let the bank have it 
for collateral. Then you will know that 
I am going to pay off the loan, no matter 
what happens, because every time I 
swing along on my crutches, I will think 
how much I want that collateral back!” 
Tears stood in her eyes, but she was 
courageously businesslike and earnest. 

The vice-president was so upset’ he 
could hardly reply. It was the strangest 


proposition that had ever come to his 
desk 


He began to ask the girl about the 
possible endorsements of friends. Aftera 
while she thought of someone she felt 
she could ask to go on the note with her, 
and the loan was made. By $5 and $19 
payments it was retired. A brave and 
generous girl was able to help her fam. 
ily; and the fortunate man who had 
placed the diamond ring on her finger ig 
now her husband. 


It’s unusual to achieve good bank 
credit at the age of 12, but our bank 
has a customer with this unique record. 
At the age of 11, this farmer’s son — 
we'll call him “Jack” — became very 
much interested in the cattle on his 
father’s farm. At meetings of his Future 
Farmers Chapter, he learned of the 
profits to be made from raising pure- 
bred cattle. 

He had just a little bit of money 
and he came into the bank to see if he 
could borrow enough more to purchase 
a Jersey heifer calf, with his father en- 
dorsing the note. The loan was made 
and under Jack’s careful, affectionate 
care the calf, which he named “ Annie,” 
grew to big and beautiful maturity. 
Exhibited at state and county cattle 
shows, she won blue ribbons and prize 
money for her young owner. Proudly 
Jack brought the money to the bank, 
insisted on seeing the very officer from 
whom he had secured the loan, and paid 
off in a most businesslike manner. 
Annie was now all his own. In our 
bank’s credit files, Jack has an A-l 
rating, and it is probable that Annie’s 
progeny will assist some day in putting 
him through college. 


Bette S. HAMILTON 
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IN PHILADELPHIA... 
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O¢ bank for a bank 


Why do well over a thousand banks have 


The Philadelphia National as correspondent? 
Partly because we have the necessary resources and facilities . . . 


More than that, because we have a long history 
of successful cooperation with other banks, 


experience in all forms of banking, 
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familiarity with the needs of both banks and their customers. 


We shall be pleased to serve as your Philadelphia correspondent. 


Will you call on us? 


ere 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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North of the Border 


Dominion’s Fiscal Position Is Improved 


Dominion Government is much 
better off financially than could 
reasonably have been expected 
when it made up its budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. For the first nine 
months of the year—April to December 
—revenues were slightly over $2 billion, 
almost exactly the same as in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous fiscal 
year. Expenditures, however, declined 
considerably, to Jess than $1)4 billion 
and the surplus of over $600 million 
was nearly double that for the April- 
December term of 1946. Revenues for 
the last three months of the current 
fiscal year are not expected, however, 
to continue on the same scale, because, 
for one reason, of the cancellation of the 
excess profits tax from January 1. Ex- 
penditures have in the past usually 
exceeded revenues in the last quarter of 
the government’s year. Moreover, some 
unforeseen expenditures may arise in 
the next month or two. Accordingly, the 
surplus may be cut down considerably, 
but it seems certain that last year’s 
- surplus of $370 million will at least be 
equalled and probably exceeded. 


Some Taxes May Drop 


In either event, the government 
would be able to make a substantial cut 
in certain taxes. There is opposition in 
some circles to any further cut in per- 
sonal income taxes, but there is wide- 
spread feeling that sales and excise 
taxes should be lowered, or cancelled 
entirely, to ease the burden on family 
budgets, which have become quite 
swollen as the result of spiralling prices 
and living costs in the past year. Reduc- 
ing or removing such taxes is regarded 
as a more effective way of relief than the 
government’s own measure of setting 
up a price-spreads commission to in- 
quire into the reasons for the marked 
upturn in commodity prices and to seek 
out business men (they were in the 
minority) who took undue advantage 
of the situation and raised their mark- 
ups. 

Price controls have been reinstituted 
on certain foodstuffs—meats, butter, 
canned goods and a few fresh vegeta- 
bles—while import controls have been 
eased so as to permit of a somewhat 
larger influx of American fresh vegeta- 
bles and fruits than was first intended 
when the government undertook about 


three months ago to limit most imports 
from the United States. 

Various effects of these import con- 
trols are now being seen, some favorable 
and others unfavorable, A saving of 
about $50 million in American exchange 
was effected in lower imports during the 
latter part of December and the first 
half of January before, it might be 
noted, al] import bans and quotas were 
in operation. Some of these restrictive 
measures will not, in fact, come into ef- 
fect until March 1. A further improve- 
ment in the exchange situation is indi- 
cated by the greater interest by United 
States importers in Canadian products. 
On the unfavorable side are lay-offs of 
workers in some industries largely de- 
pendent upon American materials and 
the consequent slight down-turn since 
the first of the current year in industrial 
production. Further industrial recession 
is expected as many manufacturers 
work off accumulated supplies of Amer- 
ican materials. 


Facts for the Record 


In view of some rather sensational re- 
ports as to the effect on American busi- 
ness of the Canadian import restrictions 
it might be of interest to repeat a few 
facts which have appeared in previous 
issues of this publication. Canada’s im- 
ports from the United States in 1947 
were just over $2 billion, an abnormally 
large amount, which under ordinary 


BOARD OF 
REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENTS 


“Why just last week Daddy said he wouldn’t 
take a million dollars for our house'” 


conditions might not again be ed 
for years to come. A substantial part of 
these imports was to meet the industr 
equipment needs of Canada and for the 
construction of new homes, factories am 
other buildings, all involving e y 
sures in Canada during 1947 of about $2 
billion. It is estimated that about one 
third of the required materials for ¢ 

a large overall investment program } 

of American origin, and the bu 

these on last year’s scale was as 

mal as the investments themselves, 
Industrial expansion had already begun 
to slacken last Autumn, and the builé 
ing boom later in 1947. So requirements 
for American machinery and building © 
materials were lessened accordingly. 


Turse facts are recounted, not to gloss 
over the difficulties that Canada faces 
in readjusting her exchange position 
with the United States, which are both 
many and diverse, but in an effort to 
keep the record straight. If the import 
restrictions are fully effective they will 
cut Canada’s purchases from the United 
States by 25 percent, to about $1 
billion. The loss of $500 million 
not possibly be a heavy blow to Ameri- 
can export trade, and Canada would 
still be a big—perhaps the biggest— 
outside market for the United States. 
The efforts to increase exports of Ca- 
nadian products to the United States, 
particularly those which might relieve 
or overcome some of the most acute 
shortages south of the border, are in a 
fair way to being accomplished. Taking 
wood pulp and paper as outstanding 
examples (these are Canada’s major 
exports to the United States) produc- 
tion is now running at an annual rate of 
734 million tons, about 10 percent above 
that of a year ago, and some further in- 
crease may be expected throughout the 
next eight or 10 months. Practically all 
of the current and prospective increase 
is destined for the United States, which 
will not only rheet some of the unsatis- 
fied demands for these essential proé 
ucts in the American market but will 
also add quite a considerable amount of 
new American dollars to Canada’s ex- 
change funds. Two metallic minerals, 
copper and nickel, also are available in 
larger quantities than a year ago, pro 
duction of both being about 20 percent 
(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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CLYDE A. BLANCHARD, President 
**Your knowledge of bank planning is STATE SAVINGS BANK + Council Bluffs, lowa 
Capital Funds: $348,000 © Resources: $7,134,500.13 

apparent in the functional efficiency and 


arrangement of our new quarters. Our bank oie 
building is a thing of architectural beauty! 


7, 


Your organization’s interpretation of vital Bank Bui2 F : Q 


banking appointments, modern equipment and Eq ‘ wit Corp a | 


OF AMERICA 


facilities has given us a bank that operates as ' 
NINTH & SIDNEY STS. ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S. A. 
beautifully as it looks!’? 
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STE! L- : stRONG 
BANDING STRAPS 


RUBBER 
BANDS! 


Made of 50 Ib. 
Brown Kraft 


yor DETERIORATE 


Bee for packaging currency, 
deposit tickets, checks, etc. They 
will not break or deteriorate with 
age like rubber bands. Band size 
—10 in. x % in. Ends gummed with 
pure tapioca dextrine. Made of 50 
Ib. brown Kraft, 1,000 to a box 
with lid. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Write Today To Dept. N 
The L. DOWNEY Comnany 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


above that at this time in 1947, with 
leeway for a further increase if suffi- 
cient labor, partly displaced persons 
from Europe, can be obtained. Gold 
mining is on a slightly higher scale this 
year, but has a long way to go before it 
gets back to its prewar position. 


Export Hurdles 


Efforts to increase exports of general 
manufactures to the United States pre- 
sent real problems, however, and prob- 
ably. cannot meet with any worthwhile 
success for some time. The domestic 
market for these is by no means over- 
supplied, and the costs in many in- 
stances are higher than those for com- 
parable goods in the United States, 
while, of course, competition in the 
American market is stiffer than it is for 
products such as pulp and paper. How- 
ever, discussions have taken place be- 
tween executives of American compa- 
nies and representatives of their branch 
plants in Canada, on one side, and gov- 


ernment officials on the other, with a 
view to rearranging inter-company busi. 
ness in such a way as to permit the 
Canadian establishments to draw legs 
upon their parent organizations and at 
the same time ship more of their own 
production both to the United States 
and to other markets, such as Latin 
America. 

Recent American commodity price 
movements have been of more than 
usual interest to Canada. Not only has 
the latter country felt the effects of the 
big increase in the cost of imports from 
the United States, but it now is any. 
iously awaiting further price move. 
ments, as these may foreshadow changes 
in.its own price structure. It would beg 
welcome relief if American price infla- 
tion could be checked or reversed, and 
the greatest relief would be to the 
Dominion Government, which has been 
engaged in a strenuous political battle 
with the opposition parties, as well as 
with large sections of the public, over 
the recent marked increases in living 


President Dodge Resigns As Marshall Aid 


f 8 pressure of other responsibilities led Joseph M. Dodge, president — 

of the American Bankers Association and of The Detroit Bank, to 
resign the post of Deputy to Secretary of State George C. Marshall for 
the Austrian Treaty. In accepting his resignation, Secretary Marshall 
praised Mr. Dodge’s work and recalled that he had consented last May 
to do this important work for a limited period and said that he realized 
that the prolonged negotiations in Vienna and London had made it diffi- 
cult for him to carry on his other responsibilities. : 

Secretary Marshall’s letter continues: 

“T am confident that as a result of your unstinted 
effort during the past eight months a better basis exists 
for the understanding of the problem of the Austrian 
treaty and for a possible settlement at some future time. 
The careful analysis you made of the controversial ques- 

‘ tion of German assets in Austria will facilitate future 
negotiations. 

: “T share your view that the conclusion of a treaty 
The price which assures the Austrian people their independence 
is the net and the free exereise of their sovereign rights will con- 
tribute to the restoration of peace and stability in Europe. 

asset value 

only. 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


. . . Despite the obstacles which have been encountered, 
we shall continue to seek the basis of a settlement in 
accordance with our undertaking to restore Austrian 
independence and to enable the Austrian people to find 
political and economic security. The suggestions con- 
tained in your letter will prove most helpful in this 
connection. 

‘May I take this opportunity to express my apprecia- 
tion of the services you have so generously contributed, 
and the pleasure with which I recall our personal asso- 
ciation in this work.” 


Prospectus on Request 
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can profit by the seven basic services of this 


National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine! 


In a small bank, one National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine can post the depositors’ 
accounts, post the loan and discount record, post whatever type of mortgage record used, post 
the trust ledger, post the general ledger, make the daily statement of business, and write the 
payroll checks and records—changing from one of these jobs to another in a matter of seconds. 
For its removable form-bars simply lift off, and snap on—no screws, catches, or fittings to 
fuss with. 

In a larger bank, separate National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machines may be 
assigned to handle one, or more, of these specific jobs. The functional flexibility of these 
National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machines permits them to handle any shifting 
overloads promptly as they occur, and they are kept busy every hour of the 
banking day. 

National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machines speed production and 
reduce errors—as do any of the many other National machines and sys- 
tems expressly designed for bank work. Call your local National repre- 
sentative. Or, write to The National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Sales and Service Offices in over 400 cities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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WoollenjBoard Chairman, ‘i 
HANGES in the top executive posi- 
tions of the Fletcher Trust Com- 
_ pany, Indianapolis, have brought Ev- 
ANS WOOLLEN, JR., former president, to 
the board chairmanship; Witi1am B. 
SCHILTGES, former first vice-president, 
to the presidency; and LELAND Craw- 
FORD, former vice-president, to the 

first vice-presidency. 

Mr. WooLLEN, who is vice-president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
succeeds the late HucH Mc K. Lanpon, 
who had been chairman of the trust 
company since the death of Mr. Woot- 
LEN’S father,, organizer of the bank. 
The new chairman had been president 
since 1935. He joined the staff in 1920. 

Mr. ScuittcEs has been with Fletcher 
Trust and its predecessors for 40 years. 
He is a member of the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Credits of the A.B.A. 
Federal Legislation: Committee. 

Mr. CRAwForD, long identified with 
the bank, is on the board of governors 
of Indianapolis Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking. 


Guaranty Trust of New York 

PaLEN Conway has retired as 

- chairman of the executive com- 

mittee of Guaranty Trust Company of 

New York after nearly 37 years with 

the bank. He continues as a director and 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. Conway became associated with 
the Guaranty in 1911, was made a vice- 
president in 1916 and president in 1934. 
He was board chairman from 1941 to 
1944 when he became vice-chairman of 
the executive committee. Two years 
later he was elected chairman. 


C. T. Jaffray Honored 


LIVE T. JAFFRAY, a director of the 
First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, was honored at a luncheon 
given by his bank colleagues on the 


24 


Mr. Woollen Mr. Lamont 


53rd anniversary of his association with 
the First. , 

He joined the staff as cashier in 1895 
and three years later was made a di- 
rector, and subsequently became presi- 
dent, resigning to accept the presidency 
of the Soo Line Railway. He was chair- 
man of the road’s board for several years 
and is still a director. In 1924 Mr. 
JAFFRAY was made chairman of the 
Agricultural Credit Corporation, or- 
ganized to meet banking problems 
arising from the agricultural depression 
of that time. 


Thomas W. Lamont 


Tuomas W. LaMont, whose career 
led him from an impoverished boyhood 
to great prominence in the financial 
world and to the chairmanship of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Inc., died Feb- 
ruary 2 at his winter home in Boca 
Grande, Florida, at the age of 77. 

Born in Claverack, New York, a lit- 
tle Hudson Valley town where his father 
was a Methodist minister, Mr. LAMONT 
worked his way through Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Harvard and then took a 
job on the old New York Tribune where 
he did mostly financial assignments. 

When Bankers Trust Company was 
organized in 1903, Henry P. Davidson, 
then with New York First National 
Bank and one of Mr. LAMont’s neigh- 
bors in Englewood, New Jersey, was 
instrumental in getting him the secre- 
tary-treasurership of the new bank. 
Two years later he became a vice- 


president, resigning in 1908 to join the 
First National staff. Soon afterward 
Mr. Davidson moved to the Morgan 
bank and Mr. Lamont followed him in 
1911. 

J. P. Morgan & Company became an 
incorporated bank and trust company 
in 1940 and Mr. Lamont was made 
chairman of the executive committee. 
At the death of the younger J. P. Mor- 
gan in 1940 he succeeded to the chair- 
manship of the board. 

Mr. Lamont was closely identified 
with the arrangements for extending 
American financial aid to France and 
Great Britain during World War I. At 
the end of the war he was on the Amer- 
ican peace delegation, and subsequently 
made many trips abroad, helping to set 
up the Dawes Plan for German repara- 
tions and working on Chinese, Japanese 
and Austrian financial problems, as well 
as those of Mexico, Spain and other 
countries. 

Among his varied interests, Mr. 


Lamont always retained a liking for 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
Long-time employees of the American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Danville, Va., in- 
spect gifts from the staff. Left to right, Vice- 
president and cashier W. H. Carter (32 
years); President W. R. Harrison (25 years); 
Elizabeth Turner, teller (25 years); J. A. 
Robertson, teller (30 years). The men re- 
ceived watches, Miss Turner a silver platter 
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Che Study 
and Analysis of 


Banks’ Investment 
Portfolios 


A timely service extended to correspondents by the Chase is the study 
and analysis of a bank’s portfolio of U. S. Government and other 
securities. 

Specific recommendations are made based upon the bank’s overall 
investment position and particular requirements. 


The experienced staff and specialized facilities long maintained 
by the Chase for reviewing investments have proved valuable to 
banks throughout the country. 

Advice and information on investments is only one of the many 
helpful services that Chase offers to its correspondents. 


Among other services to correspondent banks are: 


Issuance of commercial and travelers’ letters of credit 
Complete facilities for the safekeeping of securities 
Collection of checks, drafts and other bank documents 


Transmission of funds abroad and shipment of currency 
Information on credit standing of firms and individuals 


Participation in local loans when desired by correspondents 


Performing a wide range of incidental services 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Dalias * Denver + 


Prepared by LAWRENCE 


0 help inform the businessman 
who needs to borrow 


beyond his open line of credit 


‘This new FREE BOOK can increase your opportunities 
to make safe, profitable loans through warehouse 


receipts issued by America’s largest, strongest and 
most experienced field warehouse organization. 
Write us for extra copies without charge for 


distribution to your clients. 


| AWRENCE W AREHOUSE ( OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO I1, CALIF. CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORKS, N.Y. 
37 Drumm Street iN. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 


Los Angeles * Boston * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Buffalo © Cleveland * Cincinnafi 

Kansas City © St. Louls © Atlanta * Charlotte Jacksonville New Orleans * Houston 

Phoenix * Seattle * Portland * Stockton * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 
Manila, P. |. 


(ConTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
journalism and many New York finan. 
cial writers have heard him say, with a 
smile: “Youfknow, I was once a news. 
paper man myself.” At one time he was 
owner of “the New York Evening Pos 
and subsequently was publisher of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. , 

' He made substantial gifts to Har. 
vard, one of $500,000 for establishment 
of the Lamont chair in political econ- 
omy, another of $1,500,000 for an 
undergraduate library, and $5 million 
in his will. He also gave liberally to 
Phillips Exeter. 

He occasionally wrote for publication 
and in 1946 Harper & Brothers pub- 
lished his book, “My Boyhood in a 
Parsonage.” 


Edgar McBride 

Epcark McBripe, president of the 
Commercial National Bank of Blue 
Hills, Nebraska, and a mémber of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association, died this winter 


| after a long illness. He was 55 years old. 


He was a member of the Subcommit- 


tee on Agricultural Credit of the A.B.A. 
| Federal Legislative Committee and was 


state chairman of the Federal Legisla- 
tive Council. He served as president of 
the Nebraska Bankers Association in 


| 1944, 


Mayor of Blue Hill for about 25 
years, Mr. McBripE was responsible 
for the town’s having a municipally 
owned water supply system and sewage 
disposal plant. He was long active in 


' the Democratic Party and headed its 
| Congressional Committee in Blue Hill. 


Watrter Kasten, president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil 
waukee, is now in his 5ist year as 4 
banker. He started his banking career 
at the age of 16 with a job as messenger 
for the old Wisconsin National. When 
that bank and the First National of 
Milwaukee merged in 1919 he became 


Mr. Kasten, left; Walter Geist, president of 

Allis-Chalmers; and Harold Seaman, both 

directors of the bank, at a dinner honoring 
the president 
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aecutive vice-president, filling that 


position until elected to the presidency 
in 1924. 


Grorce W. Spinney, 59, president 
ofthe Bank of Montreal, died of a heart 
attack on February 1. He was chairman 
of Canada’s War Finance Committee 
fom 1942 to 1946 and headed the 
Dominion’s first four Victory Loan 
campaigns. He became president of the 
bank in 1942 after serving several years 
as general manager. B. C. GARDNER, 
formerly executive vice-president, has 
heen named president. 


Cart W. FENNINGER, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Provident Trust Company 
of Philadelphia for nearly 24 years and 
a former president of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division, has been elected to the bank’s 
board. Mr. FENNINGER is a trustee of 
the Association’s Educational Founda- 
tion in Economics and a member of the 
Trust Division Committee on Trust 
Policy and of the Subcommittee on 
Social Security Committee of the Fed- 
eral Legislation Committee. He has 
also served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Common Trust Funds. 


C. Connert, executive 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, is the new president 
of the St. Louis Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, succeeding WILLIAM J. BRam- 
MAN, executive vice-president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 
Harotp T. JoLiey, president of the 
Boatmen’s National Bank, has been 
tlected vice-president of the clearing- 
house. 


Curr Woop, formerly vice-president 
and\head of the correspondent bank 
department of the First National Bank 
of Memphis, has joined the staff of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas as a 
vice-president. 


Miss THompson, director of 
the service department of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, New York, has 
been elected an assistant secretary of 
the bank. She is a member of the Per- 
sonal Money Management Committee. 
AB.A. Savings Division. 


On” the ruddy, weathered com- 

plexion, the far away look of 
eyes accustomed to distance, the un- 
hurried pace of a man who won't 
be hurried spots the farmer from 
his city cousin. 

‘In his basic thinking, his conver- 
sation, his home, his car, his clothes, 
he is as cosmopolitan as any urban 
dweller. 


Fundamentally, farm mechaniza- 
tion has made this change . . . pro- 
= the leisure and the means to 
read news magazines, and 
the latest ae to the 
radio . . . to drive to town for his 
pleasure as well as his buying. 

Only by looking backward can 
we see this progress. 

As recently as 20 years ago, 86 
hours of man labor were needed 
to produce 100 bushels of wheat. 
Modern machines have cut this to 
less than 50 ... cut to 7 the num- 
ber of hours needed to grow ari 


acre of corn ... to 4 hours, an acre 
of soy beans — less than half the 
labor of twenty years ago. 


For almost a hundred years 
Massey-Harris has been contribut- 
ing to this farm modernization, 
making farm life easier, better, 
more rous. The beginnin 
was mower 4 i847 
Today, it’s the great line of easier- 
more efficient plows, planters, - 
tivators, mowers; and labor 
saving Self-Propelled combines; 
task-lightening Self-Propelled corn 
pickers; a forage harvester that 
cuts, chops, and loads silage in a 
single operation. 


Ask your Massey-Harris dealer 
for a copy of the 1948 Buyers’ 
Guide which describes in detail the 
many Massey-Harris tools that are 
helping to meet this challenge of 
change. Or write for a copy direct 
to Massey-Harris Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin, Dept. 170 
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For 
Michigan Collections j 


Mr. Thomas Mr. Given vice- 
For -Frep W. Tuomas, formerly yice. 
president, has been elected president of pad 
. : the First National Bank of Omaha 
Foreigt Collections succeeding T. L. Davis, now chairman 
of the board. 
Wartman C. GIVEN, formerly vice. 
or president of Central National Bank of | 
Cleveland, has been elected president pa 
Corporate Trust Work of The First Huntington (West Vi. fe 
ginia) National Bank. 
In Michigan GrorcGe GuND, president of The sh 
‘ Cleveland Trust Company, has been Ha 
elected president of the Cleveland Clear- Ass 
ing House Association, succeeding Joux - 
MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK K. THompson, president of the Union El 
: Bank of Commerce. S. B. Concpon, ( 
OF DETROIT president of the National City Bank, is y, 
vice-president. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation el 
H. L. Austr has resigned as trust 
officer of the Old National Bank, Evans 
ville, Indiana, to accept a similar posi- . 
tion with the Security Trust Company 
of Lexington, Kentucky. He is suc 
INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING ceeded on the Old’s staff by Metsuay pe 
G. Berces, formerly assistant trust 
officer of that bank. Co 
A. T. Hrssarp, president of th 
Union Bank and Trust Company, | 
- ail Helena, Montana, which recently cele- a 
time not only to operate the bank anda 
ie livestock ranch, but to work for the 
afety B U [ wd I hed by ‘ W American Bankers Association and the 
Montana Bankers Association. He was pe 
REPRESENTATIVE | Their record of security and soundness under the varied state chairman for War Bond sales M 
OFFERINGS: | conditions of several decades amply supports the en- during all but one of the drives and i 
sshd: eineilid viable position of American municipal bonds in today’s under his leadership Montana was the 
Various Purposes, 155% Bonds oes seem ; a first to finish in nearly every campaign. 4 
ot Catenin | | Tt was also in the top bracket on the 
ee obligations of states, counties, communities and taxing basis of per capita sales. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania | districts. Through the years, strong legal controls have 9 
144% Sewer improvement Bonds 


J. S. Curran, vice-president of 
Anglo California National Bank of 
San Francisco, has been elected to the 
directorate of the Far East-America 
Council of Commerce and Industry, 
Inc. 


been developed until the modern investor in municipal 
State of Illinois | bonds has his rights more clearly defined and his posi- 
133 & 14% Service Recognition Bonds | tion more firmly protected than ever before in history. 
Lynn, Massachusetts Not only our own thorough investigation but the 
1%% City Hall Bonds | opinion of recognized legal counsel enters into the 
Seattle, Washington | Purchase by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. of municipals 

2% Light & Power Refunding Bonds | for reoffering to investors. 


ausau, Wisconsin Write without obligation for our latest municipal 

offering list. H. R. GREGORY, president of the 
‘ National Bank of Decatur, 

since 1931, has retired because of ill 

health. His place has been taken by 


S. J. BRADFIELD. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CH 
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C. WauGu, former president 

e A.B.A. Trust Division, is now 
t of the First Trust Company of 

, Nebraska. Promoted from the 

ive vice-presidency, Mr. WAUGH 

ses GEORGE W. Homes who has 
made chairman of the board. 


"Nose D. Travis has beenappointed 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
and public relations at the Detroit 
Trust Company, The bank’s annual 
awards program, for outstanding an- 
qual reports by Michigan companies, 
is under his supervision. : 


Epwarp N. Hay, for 14 years person- 
nel officer of The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts, Phila- 
delphia, has resigned to devote his full 
time to consultation work. He will 
continue his connection with the bank 
as advisor on personnel matters. Mr. 
Hay is president of Edward N. Hay & 
Associates, management and personnel 
consultants, organized in 1943. 
Elections 

Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York: Ropert W. STEPHENS, vice- 
president. 

Anglo California National Bank, San 
Francisco: J. P. NATHAN, cashier; 
Joseph F. Hocan, Invinc MANNING, 
Muton D. ReEpForD, vice-presidents. 

First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: E. N. HOLGATE, GEORGE V. 
CuRISTIE, vice-presidents. 

Poudre Valley National Bank, Fort 
Collins, Colo.: FRED W. STOVER, board 
chairman; H. N. BALEs, president. 

Lincoln Rochester (N. Y.) Trust Com- 
pony: WARREN W. ALLEN, LELAND D. 
Jupp, vice-presidents. 

Ridgewood (N. J.) Savings Bank: 
WALTER J. HEss, vice-president. 

First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City: OscaR MonraD, 
vice-president. 

First National Bank, Dallas: R. E. 
QUISENBERRY, vice-president. 

Chase National Bank, New York: 
ALBERT J. EGGER, vice-president and 
cashier. 

Denver National Bank: RopeRt H. 
SHEPLER, vice-president and cashier; 


Mr. Shepler Mr. Egger 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Provides American 


Banks with modern, experienced service 


—the outcome of over 125 years’ successful operation. 
Our Historical Firsts 

First permanent bank in British North America 

First to establish Branch Banking in Canada 

First bank in the capital of Lower Canada 

First bank in the capital of Upper Canada 

First permanent bank west of the Great Lakes 

First institution to provide Canada with a domestic cut- 
rency (both bills and coinage) 

First bank to assist in financing foreign trade of Canada 

First banker for the Government of Canada 


Inquiries regarding correspo 


ndent relationships and our facilities may be 


addressed to any of our American offices or to the Head Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
ASSETS TOTAL OVER $1,700,000,000 


CALL IN A SPECIALIST 


In almost every field the specialist is 
called in for consultation whenever a 
tough question poses itself. If the 
specialist has earned his rating he can 
make a real contribution, but if he is 
one of those self-appointed characters 
he just confuses the issue. 


Weare bank check specialists, having 
earned our rating over a period of 
thirty-two years, and in our field the 
need for consultation is becoming 
more apparent. Because we make 
nothing but bank checks, and because 
we have been so close to the checking 
system for so many years, we find our- 
selves more and more in consultation 
on complex questions which, until 
recently, would not have been raised 
at all. 


For years the production and distri- 


bution of bank checks’ presented no 
problem to either banks or printers. 
We would run a million checks, bind 
them up, pack them in cases and ship 
them to the bank. The bank in turn 
would unpack the checks, put them in 
the stockroom, and pass them out 
over the counter as customers needed 
them. Nothing to it! 


But now checks are imprinted for the 
individual and, instead of one order for 
a million checks, we have five thou- 
sand orders/and consequently compli- 
cations can set in unless bank and 
check printer get together and work 
out a streamlined procedure. So, 
whether you have a thousand orders 

- of five thousand . . . or a hun- 
dred thousand . . . let’s get together!. 
Call in a specialist. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSASCITY, ST.PAUL 
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American 


Insurance 
New Dork 


STATEMENT +» DECEMBER 31, 1947 
ASSETS 


Preferred Stocks . 
Stocks of Affiliated Insurance Companies....  12,988,633.00 
Common Stocks 23,658,733.00 


Agents’ and Premium Balances 4,483,953.66 


(not over three months due) 
Other Admitted Assets 1,687,064.58 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. . 


$79,021,454.00 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums $30,553,817.50 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 7,270,675.00 
Reserve for Dividends 487,500.00 
Reserve for all Other Liabilities 2,877,156.48 
Capital Stock $ 8,150,000.00 
Surplus 29,682,305.02 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS............ 


37,832,305.02 
$79,021,454.00 


Securities carried at $1,859,612.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
The securities carried in the above statement have been valued on the basis prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners; i.e., bonds which are amply secu and 
not in default are carried at amortized values; other bonds are carried at December 1, 1947 
market quotations. Stocks are carried at December 1, 1947 market quotations, except shares of 
insurance companies and subsidiaries which are carried at the book values indicated by the 
statements of such companies. 
Based on December 31, 1947 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned (except shares 
of insurance companies and subsidiaries), the total admitted assets would be increased to 006 ,- 
78.00 and the policyholders’ surplus to $38,817,129.02. 


DIRECTORS 


DANIEL R. ACKERMAN ..New York City *WILLIAM H. KOOP New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Great American Chairman of Executive Committee, Great 
Insurance Co. American Insurance 

*EARL D. BABST New York City JESSE S. PHILLIPS New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Vice-President, Great American Insurance 

ning Co. Co. Formerly Superintendent of Insurance 

*H. DONALD CAMPBELL New York City of New York 
Chairman Trust Committee, Board of GEORGE A. SLOAN New York City 


ne sr Chase National Bank of New Industrial Executive 
or! 


"ARTHUR 0. CHOATE. .New York City 
ar ge 
: MAURICE J. SULLIVAN. New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Can Co. 
Merchants ERNEST B. TRACY 
JOHN C. EVANS New York City 
President, Great American Insurance Co. 
*PERCY H. JOHNSTON. .New York City 
Chairman of the Executive Committe, GARRARD B. WINSTON.New York City 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. Shearman & Sterling & Wright, Attorneys 
* Member of Executive Committee 


The Great American Insurance Company and its affiliated companies of the Great 
Amurican Group write practically all forms of insurance except Life 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Bailey Mr. Ganser 


FrepD B. Kranicu, HARoLp McBripg, 
vice-presidents; H. E. Parks, vice 
president and trust officer; J. A. Ny. 
BERG, trust officer; R. G. VAN DERVort, 
vice-president and investments man- 
ager; WARREN K. Youne, comptroller, 

First National Bank, Memphis: Wricrr 
W. BAILEY, vice-president. 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis: Josepx C. Ganser, 
Jr., cashier and treasurer. 

First National Bank, Houston: E. M,. 
REED, Louis LETZERICH, vice-presi- 
dents; Leon H. Tuomas, vice-president 
and trust officer; J. C. Faris, Davp 
PEDEN, trust officers. 

Empire City Savings Bank, New York 
City: GrorcE L. BUTLER, secretary. 

United States National Bank, Omaha: 
Epwarp W. LyMav, vice-president. 

Bank of Berkeley, Berkeley, Cal.: 
RICHARD E. JOHNSTON, president. 

Manufacturers National Bank, Troy, 
N. Y.: M. J. Lewis, Henry B. 
Van DENBURGH, vice-presidents. 

Hibernia National Bank, New Or 
leans: James A. STOUSE, vice-president. 

Walker Bank & Trust Company, Salt 
Lake City: J. J. Ketty, Reep E. Hort, 
O. K. Cartson, Frep E. PrKe, vice 
presidents; J. B. CHRISTENSON, cashier. 

Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles: B. A. Steen, S. W. 
BUGBEE, vice-presidents. 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Los Angeles: R. C. LEMMON, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore: 
TuomAs E. McConnett, Harry 
ScHNEPFE, Joun C. G. Boyce, B. J. 
DARNEILLE, vice-presidents. 

Cleveland Trust Company: E. B. 
ROBERTS, vice-president. 

First National Bank, Orlando, Fia.: 
O. H! Eaton, vice-president; FRANK 
W. ReeED, J. S. Kirton, trust officers. 

Mr. Roberts Mr. Eaton 
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WORLD’S LARGEST 


INSTALLATION 


John Hancock Mutual Life Building being 
glazed with 16,205 L-0-F Glass Insulating 


units for greater comfort, clearer vision. 


Architects and engineers for Boston’s newest 
skyscraper chose Thermopane for all windows 
because it is the most modern glazing ma- 
terial available. 

Providing year-round insulation, Thermo- 
pane is composed of two or more panes of 
glass, separated by a hermetically sealed 
air space. Its advantages include: more 
accurate and economic control of air condi- 
tioning equipment ...reduced heat loss 
glass... minimization of roomside 
condensation with controlled humidity and 
temperature ... reduced sound transmission 
...and, of course, greater comfort. Because 
of Thermopane’s metal-to-glass seal, dirt and 
moisture cannot enter the air space. 

Thermopane is available through L-O-F 
Glass Distributors. Over 60 standard sizes 
facilitate its use in the windows of both new 
and old buildings. 

Complete information available upon re- 

uest. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
438 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


@ Every window opening in the 26-story, com- 
letely air-conditioned John Hancock Mutual Life 
nsurance Building in Boston is being glazed with 
Thermopane to provide maximum air conditioning 

efficiency. Architects: Cram & Ferguson, Boston. 

General Contractor: Turner Construction Co. Glass 


furnished by Boston Plate & Window Glass Co. 


LIBBEY: OWENS FORD 
a Name te GLASS 


ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES Thermopane 
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Portrait of Augustus Van mane 
vial to great-Rreat-great-great gran 
namesake who was killed is World War ll 


NE day while Genetal Washington 
was driving a sulky through the 
rain, #little girl spied the great man .- . 
uniform was covered by.a.greatcoat 
and his powdered hair was protected by 
a bandanna handkerchief ‘bound around 
his head under his ‘cocked hat.” Evident- 
ly, the General was anxious.to avoid 
meeting the Van-Cortlandt ladies that 
evening’ with a water-soaked - uniform 
and a face streaked with powder. 
Washington’s destination 
was the home of the distin- 

guished Van Cortlandt-fam-. 
ily. The house, built in 1748* 
#5 by Frederick Van Cortlandt, 

iis still standing today within 
New York City’s i in'a 
bearing its name. Orig- 

-inally, however, it was.'a country estate 
—or bouwerie, as the Dutch termed it— 


a long journey distant’from the city. 


az 


Gity buried chest 
escdped detection by 


Van Cortlandt House 


Louwerte tn the Bronx 


With no towns nearby, 
the Van Cortlandt estab- 
lishment, like a southern 
had to..be 
wholly self-sufficient, 
producing all food for 
the family and numerous 
servants. 


plantation, 


To. provide : 

clothing, sheep were 

raised and flax was 

gtown, while masons and woodworkers 


were employed for -con-+ 


struction and upkeep. 
When war broke out, 
sharply divided neighbor- 


hood allegiance led to many. 


skirmishes on this once 
peaceful estate. Moreover, 


both armies made repeated: 
forays there and for a'time the house was_ 
General Howe’s headquarters. Later, te 
mislead the British into believing the’ 


Americans were’ still 
nearby, a fire was kin- 
dled on Vault Hill, the 
family burial ground. 
“The Van Cortlandt 
family -occupied the 
house: until-its* purchase 
by New, York Gity in 
1889; Through the gen- 
erosity of the Society of 
Colonial Dames of the.State of New 
York, an average of 50,000. people annu- 
ally visit this .200-year-old bouwerie in 


“New York City’s Bronx County, 


The Home, ‘through itssagents and 
brokers, is America's leading insurance 


-protector of American Homes and the' 


Homes of American>Industry. 


«THE HOME * 
any 


NEW. YORK’ 


“FIRE’ AUTOMOBILE’ © MARINE INSURANCE 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


President Dodge speaking at the pilot meeting in Chicago, with, seated, left to right, William G. F. Price, Vice-president Woollen 
and Deputy Manager French. (See February BANKING, pages 33-46) 


Keeping Credit Productive 


proposals to establish new government controls over 

bank credit and investments,” said Joseph M. Dodge, 
president of the American Bankers Association, speaking 
before banker groups in various parts of the nation. ‘‘ That 
danger will continue to exist unless the bankers of the 
country prove that voluntary credit control will work.” 

Will it work? That question is in the process of being 
answered by the banks in their nationwide effort to help 
defeat inflation by emphasizing “productive loans” —loans 
that add to the supply of goods. 

The Association, working with the state bankers associa- 
tions, has suggested that the banks concentrate on loans 
intended for non-inflationary purposes. It has prepared a 
program which places on the banks themselves the responsi- 
bility for keeping credit out of channels where it would 
catry injury to the economy. 

This program, broadly outlined at 13 “pilot” meetings 
conducted by the A.B.A. throughout the country, is now 
percolating to the grassroots of banking—that is, the indi- 
vidual banks—thanks to the good offices of the state bankers 
associations. 

These organizations, at conferences of their own members, 
are stressing the principles of wise lending during an in- 
lationary period—principles already being applied by many 
banks but made much more effective by the coordinated 
action that is the goal of the present program. 

For this series of state meetings the American Bankers 
Association has made available extensive educational ma- 
terial: talks by the prominent bankers who spoke at the 
pilot meetings; newspaper advertisements that tell the 
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te the past several years we have had to meet continuing 


public the facts about inflation and the banks’ efforts to 
check it, and emphasize the need for productivity; pam- 
phlets summarizing sound, wise lending policy; a suggested 
basic plan for carrying on the fight in the banks’ trade 
areas. Kits containing these and other aids are provided by 
the A.B.A. for distribution to bankers attending the state 
meetings or similar conferences sponsored by regional clear- 
ing-house associations. 


Speaxinc at the A.B.A. Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 
New York last month, President Dodge said that the “only 
way to retain a maximum of our personal and business 
freedom is to recognize more of our national responsibilities 
and assume these ourselves.” 

“These principles,” he continued, “have been formalized 
in this American Bankers Association anti-inflation pro- 
gram. Every banker and every bank director has a responsi- 
bility to help meet these problems by being willing to act in 
tune with the requirements of the business and the economy 
which extend beyond the mere operation of an individual 
bank for profit. Many banks have already adopted these 
principles and have already taken appropriate anti-inflation 
action. What is now needed is a coordinated action on the 
part of all banks, directed at the same problem.” 

The extent to which banks are assuming the responsi- 
bilities suggested by Mr. Dodge is indicated in the inter- 
views BANKING obtained with bankers in various sections of 
the United States. These men were asked for examples of 
productive loans their banks had made in recent months. 
Their replies are published in the article that starts on the 
following page. 
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BANKING interviewed a group of leading bankers in impor- 
tant areas throughout the country, asking the question above. 
We have melted the answers down and present them here as a 
symposium which was, in effect, written by the bankers them- 
selves. It shows, in the main, that the American Bankers As- 
sociation’s current program to ward off inflation is really a 
reflection of policies which many banks had already been follow- 
ing for several months. 


specific examples 


VIRGINIA 

OANS which increase the production of consumer goods, 
L get them to the market place and satisfy demand, are 
anti-inflationary. The degree to which the supply of goods 
in short supply is expanded decreases the inflationary rise in 
prices caused by the demand for them. 

During the last several months, banks have made many 
anti-inflationary loans. In one instance, we have loaned a 
small cannery $7,000 to buy cans with which to can the 
tomato crop in its area and move it to market. Without this 
loan, it is improbable that the tomatoes produced would 
have reached the market. 

In another instance, we have loaned a large food manu- 
facturing company $250,000 to: process and ship goods to 
ultimate consumers, thus supplying a market with a sub- 
stantial and continuing amount of consumer goods in a 
period when the lack of them would have further aggravated 
rising prices. 

In conjunction with correspondent banks, we have made 
loans to local fisheries in the Chesapeake area enabling them 
to prepare, ship and can their oysters and fish during the 
season. 

We have loaned a local steel company $50,000 to procure 
critical items of construction material to meet the require- 
ments of the local manufacturers and thus preclude recourse 
to black market steel. 

In another instance, we have financed a Virginia wood- 
working plant to purchase and fabricate wood sorely needed 
for construction of homes in this area at this time. We 
have financed hundreds of moderately priced homes for 
workers in this area to relieve the shortage of dwelling units 
which tend to keep the cost of living insofar as housing 
accommodations are concerned from further increase due 
to unsatisfied demand. 

We have loaned substantial amounts to clothing manu- 
facturers for the production of men’s suits and children’s 
garments, and undoubtedly, the total amount of financing 
done in this area in which we have participated has tended 
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Question: 


to bring about some decrease in the cost of the final product 
for the user. 

Here are other examples of productive loans actually 
made: 

A $600,000 loan to a leaf tobacco dealer to enable the 
marketing and processing of raw tobacco for the purpose of 
supplying tobacco to tobacco manufacturers. 

Loans totaling $500,000 to a meat packer for the produc- 
tion of pork products. 

Loans totaling $550,000 to a peanut miller to buy and 
process peanuts for re-sale to peanut product manufacturers. 

A $400,000 loan to a fertilizer manufacturer to aid in the 
production of fertilizer for crop-growing purposes. 

Loans of $519,000 to a corporation for the purpose of 
constructing residential dwellings which are in short supply 
in the Richmond area. 

To building contractors for the construction of low-cost 
and medium-priced houses for veterans and low income 
groups to relieve housing shortage. 

To meat processors for the acquisition of raw materials 
to increase meat supplies. 

To fertilizer manufacturers for the purpose of supplying 
plant food for farm products thereby increasing food pro- 
duction. 

To textile mills for the fabrication of cloth to increase the 
supply of soft goods available for consumption. 

To fabricators of steel and iron products for acquisition of 
raw materials to increase the production of essential hard 
goods now in short supply. 

To farmers for acquisition of needed farm implements. 


... the worst of 
inflation is over 


GEORGIA 

NCREASED production is the clue to solving the nation’s 
I inflation puzzle. Food is the nub of it all. If food prices are 
brought down, other prices will fellow in the same patter. 
People can always get along for a little longer with that old 
pair of shoes or with that old suit, but they’ve got to eat 
every day. The only thing to do is to increase farmers’ out- 
put. 

The standard of living in the United States is now higher 
than ever before and increased production is the only way to 
keep it that high. 

This bank’s policy is that loans to farmers for agricultural 
equipment, loans to textile plants to increase the amount of 
cotton goods and loans to tanners to produce more shoes 
are combatting inflation. Loans of this type are being made 
readily. 

Most of the inflationary spiral has spent itself. The recent 
break in the grain market is a good indication that prices 
will level off without a crash. 

Loans to companies in the food and cotton industries ate 
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“What Loans Are Productive?” 


being made, but not loans that are of a speculative nature. 

Some of the loans made to companies are hard to classify. 
One cannot always determine whether the loans are of a 
geculative nature or of a business promotional type. It is 
often difficult to refuse an old customer, for he’ll just walk 
across the street to another bank with his request and get 
the money. 

This bank does not consider loans to merchants to buy 
goods from a manufacturer as the speculative type as a rule. 
This type of a loan promotes business and in turn more 
production. And that’s what we need to curb inflation. 

The worst of the inflationary trend has ended. There will 
not be a sudden crash or anything comparable to what 
happened in 1929. The so-called leveling off will put prices 
and wages approximately where we were in 1942. 


® ® 


...but not for a 
srandstand 


MASSACHUSETTS 
XAMPLES of credit for production, which would increase 
the supply of goods and services, food and fuel, or 
working capital loans to lumber operators and manufac- 
turers, to makers of stoves, textile machinery parts and 
fabricators of metal goods of various kinds. 

Realizing that production is of little use without adequate 
means of distribution, we also have aided in the financing of 
railroad equipment and highways. 

We extended credit to banks in Aroostook County, 
Maine, helping them finance the potato crop. 

But we recently turned down a loan, the proceeds of which 
were to be used for the construction of a grandstand at an 
amusement park. Such a loan clearly would not increase the 
supply of goods in scarce supply and, in our opinion, was a 
project which could well wait until the housing shortage was 
less acute. 

Ona loan application for the purpose of carrying meat in a 
commercial freezer, we agreed to extend credit only to the 
extent of the meat company’s normal seasonal operations, 
and declined to finance an additional amount the borrower 


wanted to purchase solely for an anticipated increase in 
price. 


* * * 


...lower costs of 
production 


OHIO 
} a which results in lower costs per unit of production 
is anti-inflationary. The proceeds of such loans could 
be for the replacement of old or inferior machinery with new 
or better machines, for plant improvements, or for any other 
purpose which would reduce unit cost. 
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However, if it merely meant an expansion of capacity 
without a reduction in unit costs it would have little effect 
either way so far as inflation is concerned. 

The added production would require more wage pay- 
ments, since more employees, or at least more man-hours, 
would be needed. The result would be larger production ac- 
companied by larger purchasing power through increased 
wage payments. 

Any loan, secured or unsecured, which aids directly or 
indirectly in the production of goods or in the distribution 
of goods is anti-inflationary in character, provided the manu- 
facturer or distributor intends to have the goods-enter the 
normal channels of trade and does not intend to hold them as 
a backlog of inventory over and above normal requirements 
for higher prices at a later date. 

Examples of loans we have made in recent months for the 
production of goods in short supply are those to a clothing 
manufacturer, a mop maker and a manufacturer of electrical 
instruments—all for the purpose of buying necessary raw 
materials. 


* * * 


...a lower plateau 
for prices 


TEXAS 
HE current inflationary tendency in our economy is well 
‘Saeaniae and various steps are being taken not only to 
check this tendency but to reverse it in order to push prices 
back again to a lower plateau. 

The most effective way to bring supply in alignment with 
the current demand for all kinds of goods is to increase 
production of consumer goods, and this bank has for some 
time past given loan preference to su-»liers of capital goods, 
raw products and to those directly enzaged in the manu- 
facture of finished articles. 

In this market and among the bank’s customers are part 
manufacturers making products for assembly by national 
concerns and thus adding to the processing of finish.d geods 
of all kinds to meet the consumers’ demand. 

Agriculture is still one of the greatest industries in Texas, 
and while both farmers and livestock men have improved 
their economic standing during the past years, seasonal 
financing of their operations is still a task for banks, and 
loans made for these purposes tend to increase production of 
such goods as are especially scarce at this time. 

The lumber industry is also of considerable importance in 
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Texas, ranging all the way from raw products to finished 
goods, going into housing, furniture and other channels. 
Among this bank’s customers are people engaged in all the 
stages of lumber use and production, and the bank is aiding 
them financially in order to increase the supply of this much 
needed material. 

One of the largest industries in the state, of course, is 
oil, and America is as much dependent on petroleum and oil 
as on any other product. The oil industry is a large user of 
credit, and this bank has lately considered oil loans as being 
most essential to curb inflation. 

The movement of cotton into channels of production, after 
it leaves the hands of the farmer, is another type of financing 
broadly engaged in by Texas banks. With several cotton 
merchants among its customers, this bank’s loans on cotton 
run to sizeable figures. 

In summary, banks regard as productive or anti-inflation- 
ary loans such types as will increase the production of 
capital goods as well as finished articles, agricultural and 
livestock loans, and, for this section of the country, loans on 
lumber and its products, oil and petroleum, cotton and 
similar foods, the production of which will tend to bring 
about a greater supply to meet the current demand of the 
consumer, thereby checking present inflationary tendencies. 


® ® ® 


...an immediate impact 
on production 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ARLY every borrower attempts to seek justification of 
Nis loan as a productive one which will release new sup- 
plies of scarce commodities on a demanding market. But 
more often, the loan, if made, would cause a further drain on 
already short supplies of other commodities and labor 
which would be affected adversely, and the credit would 
thereby defeat its stated purpose. 

Nothing is gained in meeting inflationary tendencies by 
feeding money into the market for loans that do not have 
an immediate impact «pon the production of goods or serv- 
ices that are in short supply. Any loan that would take ma- 
terials out of the present market to be held for deferred uses 
would be a non-productive loan. 

Loans iaade to purchase additional plant and production 
facilities in excess of depreciation and obsolescence may be 
consicered as contributing to inflation. 

Consumer loans and personal loans without sufficient 
down payment or provisions for quick repayment are in- 
flationary. 

They should be made only for short periods of time and 
with sizeable down payments, especially where it is evident 
that the sought after purchases may be of definitely inflated 
value. 

Consumer and personal loans made for goods and services 
which are in short supply are inflationary, insofar as the bor- 
rower does not make a substantial down payment and ar- 
range to repay the balance in a relatively short period of 
time. 

In the real estate field, only loans for relatively low cost 
housing are non-inflationary. Mortgage loans to support 
transactions in inflated values of real estate are inflationary; 
so are commodity loans made under similar conditions. 
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...not $10 for ‘ shirt 


Missourr 
LOAN to be of the productive type should be one that js 
A made for the purpose of producing material or merchan. 
dise in quantities sufficient to meet demand, and to many. 
facture products under conditions that would enable them to 
be sold at a price that would assure their moving into the 
channels of the users’ market. 

It stands to reason that if a man has two shirts on the 
counter for every shirt he can sell, he is not charging $10 to 
$12 for a shirt. If he has two automobiles on the floor for 
every automobile he can sell, the price is not $2,500 to 
$3,000. 


In other words, merchandise—necessary and essential 
merchandise—flowing through the regular channels, manu- 
factured or produced at a cost and priced at a profit reason- 
able enough to enable it to be placed on the market within 
the means of those who will be the ultimate users, should be 
in sufficient quantity to stop hoarding. Priced right, a loan to 
do this is the type and kind of loan which would be anti- 
inflationary. 

If all production were increased, with machinery and men 
working at maximum efficiency, costs would be lowered, 
quantity increased, and, therefore, costs of necessities would 
be reduced. 

Typical of some of the loans we have made in the last 
month were those for processing and marketing of basically 
essential food products, material for low-priced shoes and 
clothing, for low-priced household utensils and plastic sub- 
stitutes for building materials. 


RTUALLY every loan that expands credit affects the econ- 
Die of the nation to some extent. Some loans are more 
inflationary than others, but all are aimed at increasing credit 
in some manner, and to a greater. or less extent add to the 
pressure that pushes prices higher. 

Every extension of credit—whether for building a home or 
creating a manufactured product—is inflationary. But some 
are more so than others and a loan on goods held for a 
higher market is the worst type of inflationary credit. 

The least dangerous type of loan would extend credit for 
the processing of a product presently in short supply. _ 

Bankers may check inflationary spirals by either refusing 
outright loans on merchandise to be held for higher prices, of 
by making the margin so high that the borrower will be 
forced to dispose of the goods. When margins are upped, the 
borrower’s risk of falling prices is too great and he’ll sell to 
protect his investment. That’s why high margins in the 
stock market cut down speculation. 

We made a $150,000 loan on partially processed material 
to enable the manufacturer to produce an item for which 
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he felt there would be a demand this year. This is considered 
a constructive loan, since there is a market for the end 
uct. 

Another loan for several hundred thousand dollars would 
aid in merchandising and distribution of goods in short 
supply. 

Any loan that renders great service to small industry is 
digible. [t may require considerable collateral for approval, 
but the bank is willing to help at this time in distributing 
goods that are essential. It would be afraid at the moment 
to finance anything not essential. 


..the West, where popu- 
lation has increased 


CALIFORNIA 
oANs which add to the supply of needed goods and serv- 
[ ices, either directly or indirectly, are anti-inflationary in 
type, and the West is a fertile field for loans of this classifica- 
tion. 

Bankers in the West look at the problem from a different 
standpoint compared with many other sections of the 
country, because of the Pacific Coast states’ tremendous 
wartime population expansion. 

Loans which help the section catch up with its population 
increase—vitally important in the West—are anti-inflation- 
ary. Loans which speed up production, for example, by allow- 
ing additional facilities are considered anti-inflationary. In 
the West, where the population has increased so rapidly in 
recent years, it could be considered as anti-inflationary 
where it might not be true in another section of the country. 

A specific example of this type is credit in connection with 
establishment of a national concern’s branch facilities on 
the West Coast. These contribute to expansion of produc- 
tion in the areas where the markets exist, therefore lowering 
costs and increasing the availability of supplies locally. 

However, there is one important factor to be considered in 
determining whether such a loan aids in combatting inflation 
—the time over which the financed expansion is spread. For 
example: a firm whose facilities lagged far behind need dur- 
ing the war years needs a large expansion program, but it 
should be spread over a period of perhaps two and a half 
years if it is not to abet inflation. Should the company at- 
tempt to spend the whole amount in getting the job done 
immediately it would materially assist in skyrocketing 
prices. 

A firm may spend as much as a year in putting in new 
facilities before they actually get into production. Over a 
reasonable period of time this loan makes its contribution to 
increased supply. 

Laundries, power houses and telephone installations are 
examples of prewar facilities that need to be expanded in the 
West, since they were unable to grow during the war years 
with the growth of population. 

An inflation-aiding loan is one which finances persons ac- 
cumulating inventories, not for sale but for speculation in 
anticipation of a price rise. However, current high prices 
discourage this type of application. More and more people 
are convinced the top has been reached. 

Loans made in the past several months for the production 
of goods in short supply are those for the construction of 
homes. New communities have been built in Los Angeles 
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and the San Francisco Bay area, in San Jose and Fresno, 
which involved not only loans to commercial builders but 
financing of the purchase of the homes themselves by 
veterans and others. 

As for crop production credit, a number of cotton and 
cottonseed loans have been made in the lower San Joaquin 
Valley. The money was used for installing pumps for irriga- 
tion, land leveling and development of acreage adapted to 
cottonseed. 

Live stock production loans—especially financing of ex- 
pansion in dairy farming—have been vitally important be- 
cause of the growth of population. 


... Which loans are infla- 
tionary—a difficult 
question 


ILLINOIS 
ye determination of what types of loans serve to help 
production and fight the inflationary price spiral is one 
of the most difficult problems in present-day banking. 

It is difficult to refuse a loan requested by a customer 
with good credit who admittedly wants to use the money for 
other than productive, anti-inflationary purposes. 

Loans for the production of heavy durable goods in short 
supply are anti-inflationary. Loans for the manufacture of 
household appliances, clothing and food are in the same class. 

However, even the loans recognized generally as combat- 
ting inflation sometimes defeat that very purpose. Money 
loaned for automobile or appliance production—considered 
anti-inflationary—may in the end become inflationary when 
consumers who do not need the items buy them anyway. 

Inventories must be checked closely to determine whether 
they will go for merchandise actually needed to do business 
or for speculative stockpiling. 

While it has been hard to turn down some loan requests, 
bankers can talk to customers frankly and tell them it is for 
their own good as well as everybody else’s that certain loans 
be rejected or scaled down. 

Nine out of 10 such cases go away satisfied. There have 
been several instances in which requests for loans with which 
to build up inventories had been scaled down from as much 
as $50,000 to $15,000. 

Bankers are doing these things at the cost of profits to 
themselves. They tell customers that if they don’t stop con- 
tributing to inflation everyone will be hurt. 

An example of a recent anti-inflationary loan is one made 
to a manufacturer of winter clothing for children up to the 
age of six. 

Another recent one was for a poultry raiser and distributor. 

Most banks in big cities, aside from the larger ones and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 


President Truman’s cabinet * 


A Change Appears in the Economic Weather 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


“‘weather,”’ which has oppressed the banking business 
since late Fall, is beginning to break up. 

Last Fall the White House dropped a firecracker into the 
banking community by proposing legislation restricting 
bank credit. The proposal was contained in the President’s 
message at the opening of the special session of Congress last 
November. Since then there has been a constant threat that 
a “‘meat axe” would be swung on the nation’s economy, 
with the banks made the unwitting instruments of deflation. 

That threat is beginning to disappear. It may re-appear if 
inflation marches on. It may vanish completely if deflation 
appears to have set in. For the moment the most far-reaching 
credit regulatory possibility current is for a small increase in 
legal reserves. Another couple of months should tell the 
story of what changes may be thrust upon the banking 
system, or what changes may be escaped. 


[ive are signs that the difficult political and economic 


Maintenance of Productive Credit 


One of the first things to allay or stop this threat was the 
American Bankers Association program of keeping credit 
productive. This program won the enthusiastic support of 
virtually all federal officials. There is no doubt in this 
capital that the President’s own statement, in his economic 
message of January, that the operation of this program 
might avoid the necessity for further general action, sug- 
gested what might be in store. 

Joseph M. Dodge, president of the American Bankers 
Association, and president of The Detroit Bank, described 
the A.B.A. program as one of “limiting of credit which adds 
to the consumption demand for goods, while granting credit 
for purposes which add to the supply of goods.” In Mr. 
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Dodge’s opinion the banks of the country were not responsi- 
ble for the inflationary situation brought about by years 
and years of deficit financing before the war, during the 
war and since. Nevertheless, banks owed it to their custom- 
ers and to themselves to do what they could to correct the 
situation of inflation, and ‘‘ the problem is to select a remedy 
for the illness which will not kill the patient,’’ Mr. Dodge 
said. 

The A.B.A. voluntary program was just that. And there 
was every evidence that this program met with approval, 
and that it has been a potent factor in delaying some such 
“meat axe” method as the former Federal Reserve Board 
proposal to require all banks to maintain in cash, short- 
term governments and similar items a secondary reserve 
equivalent to 25 percent of their demand deposits. 


FRB Leadership Changes 


Another factor which abated the threat of arbitrary 
action was the change in the leadership of the Federal 
Reserve System. Last month President Truman made 
Thomas B. McCabe, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, and designated Mr. McCabe 


* President Truman, members of his cabinet and two advisors in the 
Cabinet Room of the White House. Clockwise at table from left 
Secretary of Interior J. A. Krug; Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman; Federal Works Adminiatrater Philip B. Fleming: As- 
sistant to the President John R. Steelman; Secretary of Labor Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach; Secretary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson: 
Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson: Sec retary of Defense James 
Forrestal; Secretary of State George Marshall; President Truman: 
Secretary of Treasury John W. “Snyder and Attorney General 
Tom Clark 
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KING 


to be chairman of the Board. Former Chairman Marriner S. 
Reeles was allowed to step down to vice-chairman. 

Mr. Eccles presented to Congress the controversial sec- 
dary reserve proposal. Although this scheme was officially 
a proposa| of the entire Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, its chief proponent was Mr. Eccles. The 
jormer chairman insisted upon proposing this scheme, to 
implement the President’s general request for legislation, 
against the virtually unanimous opposition of the banking 
gorid and the U. S. Treasury. This opposition was spot- 
lighted by the Federal Advisory Council, a statutory body 
of the Federal Reserve System, consisting of one banker 
fom each Reserve district. The proposal also was opposed 
by Allan Sproul, president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, key institution of the central banking system. 

There has been a great deal of chatter in the papers as to 
the “why” and “how of the replacement by Mr. McCabe 
of Mr. Eccles as chairman of the Reserve Board. While the 
means by which the shift was accomplished may be obscure, 
some results are possible to assess. 


Meet Mr. McCabe 


One thing which seems likely is that there will be a greater 
community of interest between the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Treasury, which jointly dominate the credit picture. 
Mr. McCabe’s background is that of a life-long business 
man, and yet one who has been associated with banking for 
a decade as a member of the board and then chairman of 
the Philadelphia Reserve Bank. He was president of the 
Scott Paper Company, to which position he worked his way 
through the ranks. While associated with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia, he maintained an active interest 
in the problems of banks in the district. 

Mr. McCabe also has a broad grasp of Washington and 
its ways. He served on the Advisory Council to the Council 
of National Defense, the first of the host of war agencies. He 
was also at various times deputy lend-lease administrator 
and Army-Navy liquidation commissioner. He thus is ex- 
pected to show an over-all comprehension of government as 
well as banking problems. Furthermore, those who cham- 
pion him anticipate that he will promote greater coordina- 
tion of viewpoint within the Reserve System. ; 


Changing Attitude on Credit Control 


Harmony between the Reserve System and the Treasury 
would be affected adversely should.the new vice-chairman, 
Mr. Eccles, attempt to assert his viewpoints over those of 
the incoming chairman. It was an advantage to the White 
House, in the opinion of observers, to retain Mr. Eccles on 
the board. The complex subject of credit controls was little 
understood by the lay public. But for Mr. Truman’s public 
assurances of agreement with Mr. Eccles’ objectives, the 
notion might have got abroad that the President had com- 
pletely abandoned one of his most important objectives — 
general credit control. 

Actually this program has been delayed and has a doubtful 
future. It has been delayed to await specifically the working 
out of the A.B.A. voluntary program. It also has been 
delayed to await the development of economic conditions. 
Until the end of this month, the pressure upon banks for 
withdrawals for taxes precludes any binge of inflationary 
lending, even should banks be disposed to grant loans reck- 
lessly, which they are not. When, in another few weeks, 
federal officials have taken a fresh look at the economic 
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Business Tax Relief 


praca Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of the House of Representa- 
tives told the conference of American Small Business 
Associations recently that his party believes that “business 
along with the rest of the taxpayers is entitled to honest tax 
relief.” 

“We do not believe,” he said, “‘ that it is necessary to increase 
the already heavy tax load on business. This would be disas- 
trous because it would deprive business of the necessary funds 
to provide more jobs, increase production and lower prices.” 

Speaker Martin explained that the proposed reduction in 
taxes could be accomplished by effecting long needed economies 
in government operations. “These economies would permit not 
only tax relief but a substantial reduction in the budget as well,” 
he said. 


picture, they can then determine whether there is need for 
any legislation on the subject of credit control. 

The replacement of Chairman Eccles by Mr. McCabe 
probably (1) clears the way for agreement between the 
Treasury and the Reserve System on a more conventional 
method—if any—of restricting credits and it (2) pushes 
the secondary reserve plan well into the background. 

One factor.in the changing attitude on credit restriction 
measures was the commodity price situation. When com- 
modities first showed signs of falling off from their inflation 
peaks, the Administration began to take a second sight on 
its target. Mr. Truman’s anti-inflation program was hung 
on the prospect that a rise in the cost of living would be 
continuous throughout 1948 and should be arrested by 
legislation. There was virtually unanimous agreement among 
government economists, up to early February, that no 
break in the inflation spiral was in sight even if inflation 
would not progress sharply this year. The behavior of 
commodity prices gave point to the observation of Dr. 
Marcus Nadler before the A.B.A. Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference that regarding inflation, “‘a readjustment may be 
nearer at hand than is generally believed.” Dr. Nadler is 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


Earl R. Muir, president of the Louisville Trust Company, Louis- 

ville, Kentucky, testifying before the special subcommittee of the 

Senate Banking and Currency Committee studying the future of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. (See page 96) 
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internal relations, such as parties, house publications and 
ether functions of the bank's staff take a part of our 
diminishing dollar General overhead expenses such as 
: salaries, supplies, etc., remove still 
another chunk of the dollar 


Other functions serve to consume the buck. Thus, each 
part of the dollar is invested in men, materials, methods 
of communication, all sorts of physical properties. OK. 
Our money is gone. Completely and totally gone, to create 
a public awareness of the bank's place in the scheme of 
things. Or, frankly—to woo customers. Where, then, do 
we get the money to provide for the most important part 
of public relations: the business of coming face to face 
with the people who patronize your bank? 


spirit of friendly helpfulness in your dealings with cus- 
tomers, when you put that sales personality of yours to 
bank. work for your bank, it doesn’t cost anybody anything. 
And that’s the kind of public relations that money can’t buy 


The answer is—it doesn’t cost a cent to put forth your 
most persuasive effort when you meet the people in the 


When you are courteous, cheerful, and radiate a 
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How Banks Sell Services at Fairs 


MARY B. LEACH 


farm families can count on seeing their old friends for 
miles around while taking in the entertainment and 
educational features of the fair. 

Many big and little banks over the country have dis- 
covered that their customers are more apt to be receptive to 
new ideas and to remember thoughtful courtesies when the 
ideas and courtesies are an integral part of the fair program 
and contribute to the enjoyment of the customers while on 
their annual outings. 


f= week is the one time during the whole year that 


Leadership 


In a sampling to find out what it is that these banks do in 
connection with state, regional and county fair programs to 
win the praises of customers, BANKING found that leader- 
ship is one of the most important contributions made by the 
banks. Though leadership is an intangible sort of thing, 
bankers find that it is a goodwill builder that inevitably 
redounds to their benefit. 

Because of their broad knowledge of community life, 
leadership is a natural for bank officers and employees. Their 
aptitude for devising operating procedures having to do 
with money transactions and their skill in handling money 
are assets that are recognized and coveted by fair organiza- 
tions. It is little wonder, then, that bankers should be called 
upon to serve in a great many capacities having to do with 
the organization and administration of community fairs. 

A few examples of what bankers and banks are offering 
their fair boards in the way of leadership: 

In Superior, Wisconsin, two bankers—Ford S. Campbell, 
president, Wisconsin State Bank, is the president and 
Eino E. Dixon, cashier, National Bank of Commerce, is 
cashier and personnel manager of the Tri-State Fair. In 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, William Rinderknecht, Jr., vice- 
president, The Peoples Savings Bank, has been president of 
the All-Iowa Fair since its inception 10 years ago. In Cald- 
well, Idaho, L. P. Remsberg, manager, The Idaho First 
National Bank, is chairman of the finance committee and is 
in charge of ticket sales for the Homsteaders’ Stock Show 
and Fair Association. Before he took over four years ago, 
another member of the bank’s staff handled this work. 

For several years prior to 1947, The Detroit Bank operated 
a branch at the Michigan State Fair. Last year, in lieu of a 
branch office, the bank assisted the fair management in 
organizing a system for handling cash receipts. Employees 


A panel of the Chenango County (New York) Clearing House 
Association exhibit at Chenango County Fair 
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YOUR BANK 


YOUR LOCAL BANK IS A VITAL PART OF 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF YOUR COMMUNITY 


“New and better ways of doing things” exhibit of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago at the National Farm Show in Chicago. Pres. 
ident C. S. Young, center, and Economist Walter B. Garver, right 


of the Great Falls (Montana) National Bank help out during 
fair week in one capacity or another at the fair grounds. The 
Citizens National Bank of Marshfield, Wisconsin, sends a 
man to the Central Wisconsin State Fair every year to 
handle gate receipts, while the Central State Bank, also of 
Marshfield, helps to defray the expense of a hill-billy band 
broadcast from the fair grounds. Its name, of course, is men- 
tioned as one of the sponsors. 


Exhibits 


Bank exhibits are among the more spectacular things that 
banks do to add to the success of fairs. To assist banks that 
may be looking for exhibit ideas, a few of these exhibits are 
described briefly: 

Emphasis was placed on the essential services local banks 
give their communities in an exhibit of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at the National Farm Show in Chicago last Fall. Three 
main ideas carried through the exhibit—bank credit to 
farmers, miscellaneous customer services, and insect control 
~—each receiving special treatment, as follows: 

Photographs artistically arranged on a panel were used 
to indicate the availability of eight different types of farm 
credit; the havoc wrought to crops, cattle, timber, etc., by 
insects was illustrated with colored pictures showing insects 
at work and the effect of their destructive tendencies; and 
a series of slides projected ona translucent screen showed how 


Exhibit emphasizing soil conservation of the City National Bank 
of Kankakee, Illinois, at the Kankakee County Fair 
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Bank of America branch office exhibit at the California State Fair 
in Sacramento featuring highway billboard 


banks aid farmers by extending a variety of essential 
services. 

The slide films were taken from a booklet—‘“‘ The Farmer, 
the Banker, and Farm Credit”—produced by the Federal 
Reserve and passed out to farmers visiting the booth. 

“The exhibit was planned to promote better relations 
between farmers and their local bankers by refuting the 
false impression that bankers are hard-hearted and un- 
friendly to their farm customers,” said Walter B. Garver, 
agricultural economist of the bank. 


The Chenango County Clearing House group has an 
annual exhibit 10 feet wide by 50 feet long at the Chenango 
County (New York) County Fair. Although a committee of 
bankers decides the content of this exhibit, responsibility 
ds a for installing it is left to the National Bank and Trust 
Company of Norwich. 


ie Nicholas A. Jamba, manager of the agricultural depart- 
and ment of this bank, reports that in 1947 the Chenango ex- 
nen- hibit drew around 10,000 visitors. Usually the theme of the 
display concerns itself with current agricultural problems 
and an effort is made to convince farmers that the banks 
can and want to be helpful to them in solving their difh- 
that culties. Last year’s exhibit included purebred stock, pedi- 
that greed poultry, a Chenango County land classification map, 
; are amoney exhibit that emphasized the dangers of inflation, 
agraph extending the full length of the display, showing the 
anks trend in milk prices, and folders and booklets. 
erve A contest that proved popular with visitors was built 
hree around the milk price graph. A prize was offered to the 
t to person who could come nearest guessing the price of milk 
itrol in June 1948. Naturally, this prize won’t be awarded until 
the 1948 fair. 
ised “We believe that an exhibit of this type fits very nicely 
‘arm into a fair program and have found, after several years of 
; by participation, that fair visitors expect banks to have an 
ects exhibit and to visit the exhibit as a part of their day at the 


fair,” said Mr. Jamba. 


Approximately 10,500 people enjoyed the hospitality offered by 
the First National Bank of Meadville, Pennsylvania, at its exhibit 
at the Crawford County Fair 


st Natio 


MEADVILLE 


“Better Milking Contest” sponsored by Hunterdon County (New 


Jersey) banks at Flemington Fair 


Soil conservation was the center of interest in the exhibit of 
the City National Bank of Kankakee, Illinois, at the Kan- 
kakee County Fair. Farmers were attracted to the booth by 
the pleasing aroma from the background of newly mowed 
broome grass-alfalfa hay. Charts and pictures, obtained 
from the Soil Conservation Service and the University of 
Illinois, were changed from day to day throughout the 
week. Visitors asked many questions about the exhibit and 
showed keen interest in an aerial soil map of the county. 

“We cannot say that through the exhibit we obtained any 
clients for management, trust service, or loans; however, we 
believe that this medium of letting the public know about 
our services is just as effective as an equivalent amount 
spent on newspaper advertising,” said Farm Service De- 
partment Manager Charles H. Stinson. 

The Bank of America operates a branch office at the 
California State Fair in Sacramento for the convenience of 
visitors, fair employees and concessionaires. In 1947 the 
tellers’ windows in this branch office were surmounted by 
a replica of the bank’s highway billboard and notice of 
“banking hours” of the branch was prominently displayed 
between two of the windows. 

A popular feature of the bank’s fair activity is a daily 
broadcast from some one of the county exhibits, when the 
announcer describes the exhibits, gives news of contest 
winners, and interviews visitors from the respective counties 
for the benefit of the homefolks. 

The Bank of America also contributes several special 
broadcasts from county fairs, usually on opening days, 
aimed specifically at stimulating interest and boosting 
attendance. There are no commercials connected with the 
broadcasts excepting the statement that the programs are 
sponsored by the bank as a public service. 

More than 10,000 people attended the second annual 

Crawford County Fair in Meadville, Pennsylvania, last 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 


J. S. Pates of Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, awards $50 Savings Bond to Billy Dickinson for his grand 
champion dairy heifer at Spotsylvania County Agricultural Fair 
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Demon Devaluation—Concealed Assets 


HERBERT BRATTER 


WASHINGTON 
N a recent Sunday the combination of cold, snow and 
holiday saw Washington’s traffic at the lowest ebb 
in years. Wearing neither hat nor overcoat—for that 
is his custom Winter or Summer—Camille Gutt of the 
International Monetary Fund unlocked his shiny little 
Ford and drove downtown to hold an unusual press confer- 
ence on the French franc. Awaiting Mr. Gutt at the Fund 
were not only a group of correspondents, most of them rep- 
resenting foreign publications, but also press attachés of the 
British and French embassies and the IMF executive direc- 
tors of Britain, France and the United States. After an 
exhausting week of boardroom wrestling France had de- 
cided to defy the Fund and, in devaluing the franc again, to 
set up a so-called free market in the dollar, the escudo and 
gold. Only the Belgian executive director had supported 
the French plan. 

In view of the loss of prestige which the Fund had suffered 
in its futile efforts last year to stamp out subsidies and the 
traffic in gold at premium prices, and in the negative prog- 
ress in the matter of multiple exchange rates elsewhere, a 
correspondent asked Mr. Gutt what the French franc de- 
cision would do to the Fund’s authority. “I am wondering, 
too,” the unhappy managing director replied. He sought to 
draw a wisp of comfort from the fact that, although France 
was flouting the Fund (and this after having drawn almost 
the full year’s quota of dollars to which the articles of agree- 
ment entitled her), she had first “consulted” the Fund. 

In view of the strenuous British efforts to prevent France’s 
decision, efforts culminating in a special trip to Paris by 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Cripps, it is interesting to be 
reminded by Representative Frederick C. Smith of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee that before the 
Fund was accepted in Britain both Lord Keynes and the 


then Chancellor, Sir John Anderson, had stated that Britain 
would commit herself to consult the Fund if Britain should 
wish to devalue, but would reserve the right to persist with 
its intention should the Fund refuse its consent. 

Britain’s frantic opposition to the French free market 
doubtless was based less on the fear of French export com- 
petition than on the psychological blow to confidence in 
sterling, should that currency be dealt in freely and openly 
in France. The French Government therefore agreed at least 
to exclude sterling from the sanctioned free market. Even so, 
the existence of a free market in the dollar and other hard 
currencies, although limited by French trade restrictions 
because of the difference between the franc cost of dollars 
and sterling—the latter being available legally only at the 
official rate—makes theoretically possible arbitrage opera- 
tions through purchases of British export goods via the 
French franc. 

Certainly the French decision has stimulated thought of 
devaluation in other countries, notably Belgium, where the 
inflow of French goods at prices now lower in terms of al- 
ready weak Belgian money may be decisive. In Fund circles 
and elsewhere, the United States, which almost at the last 
minute decided to vote disapproval of the French course, is 
criticized for not having taken a firm stand much earlier. 
It is contended that France had been led to believe the 
United States, and hence the Fund, would not withhold 
consent to the French method of determining the new value 
of the franc gradually, through the free-market device. 
By the time the United States made up its mind—a decision 
motivated in the end by the NAC’s fear that consent to 
France would mean automatic consent to any other Fund 
member later deciding to do likewise—French internal po 
litical reasons had made it impossible for the Schuman 
Government to give up the plan. 
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The fact that two important ERP recipients were giving 
such a poor demonstration of cooperation was not encourag- 
ing. Also, France’s decision in this instance raises questions 
as to financial obligations of sovereign nations to other 
Jenders. 

According to the Economist of December 6, the question 
of closer cooperation among the ERP countries was shelved 
at Paris last Summer. ‘“‘The nations did not come prepared 
to sacrifice national sovereignty.” Unfortunately, in all the 
debate over the ERP in Washington, the question of intra- 
European cooperation has been lost to sight. 


Getting Those Concealed Assets 


In response to objections to so large an ERP program 
while citizens of Marshall Plan countries own billions of 
dollars worth of American assets the NAC in February an- 
nounced a program to get at part of those assets. The 
largest part of those assets are free. Some $4.3 billion belong 
either to the ERP governments and central banks or to their 
nationals and the NAC proposes not to touch them. The only 
way the United States could force foreign citizens to turn 
over their dollar assets to their governments would be by 
instituting strict exchange controls; and Washington does 
not want to do that. However, there are some $1.1 billion 
of dollar assets of ERP nationals blocked here since the war. 
The owners of these assets can get them unblocked only if 
their governments will certify that there is no enemy inter- 
est in them; which means that the owners must declare 
their assets to their governments. 

To see that this is done NAC has proposed that all such 
assets remaining undeclared to or uncertified by the ERP 
governments—other than the UK, Eire and Iceland, which 
were never blocked here—will at the end of three months be 
turned over to the governments of the owners concerned or 
vested by the United States for the benefit of the ERP in 
general. The Office of Alien Property will take a new census 
of the assets remaining blocked on the deadline date. 

Bankers and other trustees who traditionally pride them- 
selves on the inviolability of their relations with clients, 
foreign or domestic, do not like the NAC’s program. Chair- 
man Robert F. Loree of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, a former prominent banker, has written Senator Vanden- 
berg to object, stating: “Is not the problem primarily to 
insist that these aid-receiving countries adopt such mone- 
tary and other financial policies as will assure the American 
taxpayer that he will be repaid the money which our Gov- 
ernment loans to these countries?” 

The crux of the matter is, of course, that few here or 
abroad expect that the American taxpayer will be repaid. 


South of the Border 


Latin American insistence that the United States devise 
a Marshall Plan for that part of the world will come to a 
head at the Bogota Conference in March. A wide variety of 
suggestions have been emanating from various Latin Ameri- 
can countries, including revival of the proposal of an Inter- 
American Bank, first broached at the Pan-American Con- 
ference in 1890. In fact, there are demands that the U.S. A. 
agree to form both a Hemisphere Fund and Bank, parallel- 
ing the Bretton Woods organizations, which the Latinos 
view as disappointing institutions. They were particularly 
annoyed at the World Bank’s policy on Latin American 
loans, as expounded by John McCloy before a meeting 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. Mr. 
McCloy told the group that he did not approve of loans to 
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finance industrialization in countries not possessing the 
necessary raw materials. 

The Latin Americans seem to go on the theory that the 
United States has no alternative to continuous foreign 
loans and gifts. Eduardo Villasefior, prosperous Mexican 
central banker, says so in just those words and sends us this 
message: “Get rid of your treasure—lend it, give it away, 
throw it away—if you do not want to perish in the midst of 
plenty.” (Cash or checks, but no stamps, please!) 

Other parts of the world, also, are seeking dollar grants 
and loans. And they won’t all be disappointed. 


“Ex-Im” Bank and ERP 


In the ERP hearings the Export-Import Bank through its 
chairman and spokesman, William McChesney Martin, 
sought the role of Marshall Plan banker. Mr. Martin told 
the Senators that it was “difficult to perceive any compelling 
reason why the Bank should not be utilized in the capacity 
of lending agency under the program.” 

Actually, there had been differences of opinion on this 
point, both within the “Ex-Im” Bank and elsewhere in 
the NAC. Some in the Bank felt that for it to make Marshall 
Plan loans, which will necessarily be of doubtful collecti- 
bility, would be to imperil Ex-Im’s already outstanding 
loans to the same borrowers and that therefore the Bank 
should keep out of ERP entirely. Others in the Bank—the 
majority—felt that to eschew a role in ERP would be to 


_ Telegate Ex-Im to an inconspicuous and unimportant place 


in the public eye, whereas a big ERP role would bring kudos 
at the top and obvious advantages at the staff level. So the 
formula was devised that the Ex-Im’s ERP loans would 
be handled in a separate portfolio. This a resigning Ex-Im 
official called “setting up a bargain basement.” 

The Administration accepts the present Ex-Im role as a 
compromise; for those pushing the ERP had been reluc- 
tant to have ERP loans “doled” out by Ex-Im “with a 
banker’s medicine dropper,” and on the other hand did 
not want to set up a new ERP loan agency, when there 
are already two big lenders to foreign governments. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 


Wrapping It as a Gift 
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The Receiving End of the Income Tax 


How Tax Dollars Affect Banks 


taxes by means of checks drawn on commercial banks. 

These checks are deposited by the collectors of internal 
revenue with the Federal Reserve banks of their district, for 
collection and credit to the account of the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

The bank on which the taxpayer has drawn the check 
reduces its liability to the depositor—that is, bank deposits 
of individuals and businesses are cancelled to the amount of 
checks drawn. Commercial banks make payment to the 
Treasury by reductions in their reserve balances at the 
Federal Reserve banks, thus reducing bank reserves by the 
full amount paid by the taxpayer. Excess reserves are re- 
duced by 4% of the amount paid by city banks, or about 
6< of amounts paid by country banks. 


| ear and corporations generally pay their income 


Banks that lose reserves are forced to (a) draw on their 
excess reserves (if any); (b) borrow from the Federal Reserve 
banks; (c) sell government securities; or (d) obtain funds jn 
other ways. 

* * 

The effect of debt retirement upon the money supply depends 
on how the cash received from taxes is spent. As noted above, 
when taxpayers deliver their deposits to the Treasury, bank 
deposits are cancelled. The money supply of the United States 
is reduced. 

* * * 

If the taxpayers’ funds are used to retire debt held by the 
Federal Reserve banks, taxpayers’ deposits remain cancelled and 
member bank reserves are reduced, as banks pay these deposits 
to the account of the Treasury, at the Federal Reserve banks. 


Primarily concerned with tax dollars are secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
(left) and Under Secretary A. Lee M. Wiggins, both of whom are former bankers 
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Excess reserves are reduced about ‘5 of the amount paid in 
by member banks. 


* * * 


If the taxpayers’ funds are used to retire debt held by the 
commercial banks, taxpayers’ deposits remain cancelled, and 
member banks surrender securities to the amount of deposits 
that are paid to the Treasury. In other words, banks receive 
as payment for retired federal securities about the same 
amount that they pay to the Federal Reserve banks to meet 
the collection of taxpayers’ checks. Bank reserves are not 
changed, but excess reserves are increased somewhat, since 
deposits of customers have been reduced. 

If the taxpayers’ funds are used to retire debt held by indi- 
viduals or businesses, these individuals will receive Treasury 
checks for purchased or called securities to about the same 
amount as was paid in taxes to retire these securities. The net 
result is no reduction in deposits of individuals and businesses, 
and no reduction in bank reserves or excess reserves. The 
money supply remains the same and banks are under no 
strain. 


Two other bank-important personalities in the Treasury, although 

they are not primarily concerned with income tax matters, are 

Comptroller of the Currency Preston Delano (below, left) and 
Assistant Secretary Edward H. Foley (below, right) 


Above, George J. Schoeneman, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

whose department is the one principally concerned with the well 

known activity that occupies the minds of so many people just 
before March 15 
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Examining the returns of tax-exempt organizations Corporation returns receiving study in another section 


In the punch machine room, where data on returns is made into a permanent punch card record 
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Banking Today in Japan - Il 


WILLIAM R. JOHNSTON 


The first part of this article appeared in February. Before the 
wor the author was in the Worcester (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 


Bank. 


January 1947 a rigid priority system was put into effect 
[ severnin the lending of funds by financial institutions 

to industrial enterprises. Under this system all lending 
institutions are required to keep new loans within the limit 
of a certain fixed percentage of increased deposits, and to 
make loans in accordance with the fixed priority number of 
various industries, particularly the coal, iron and steel con- 
cerns designed to yield maximum advantages to Japanese 
economy. 

The system of discount rates of Japanese commercial 
banks has undergone some change recently, due to the un- 
balanced supply and demand of funds resulting from the 
progress of inflation and increased operating costs. Open 
market interest rates have risen right along, causing the 
flotation of government bonds and other securities to decline 
in activity and imposing heavy burdens on key Japanese 
industries. Under these circumstances, all banks, at the 
suggestion of the Bank of Japan, agreed to peg the basic rate 
as of July 1947 at 7.3 percent per annum and the maximum 
rate at 8.39 percent. In the six leading cities at the present 
time, however, interest rates range from a high of 9.12 per- 
cent to a low of 4.75 percent per annum, averaging around 
7.6 percent. There is practically no difference between in- 
terest rates on loans and bills and the bill discount rates. 
At present there are further legislative changes pending in 
the discount rate picture. 

As a matter of interest in Japan’s present attempt to 
establish financial security it might be well to touch lightly 
upon national bond issues. Recently, almost no absorption of 
national bonds has been made by financial institutions. This 
isdue to the fact that the interest rate of 3.5 percent, coupled 
with tremendously increased management costs, made the 
holding of these issues unprofitable. The result has been that 


Military officials examine 
Japanese bank records soon 
after the end of the war. In 
this case the bank under 
amination was the Hypo- 
thee Bank of Japan, which 
is primarily concerned with 
agricultural financing but 
also undertaken some 
industrial financing 


the issuance of all national bonds has been recently under- 
written by the Bank of Japan, inevitably causing still further 
expansion in currency, and the Government, in an attempt to 
encourage their digestion by financial institutions, raised the 
interest rate to 4 percent per annum as of September 1947. 

The Bank of Japan, being responsible for a great percent- 
age of Japanese economy and charged today with a good 
portion of the tremendous task of pulling a war-torn nation 
out of the mire of a sagging economy, is an interesting insti- 
tution, modern in many respects but far behind the times in 
many others. Many of its shortcomings are fully realized 
by its officials, who are always eager to pick up any new 
suggestion. 

The main office is housed in an imposing four-story granite 
building in the Nihonbashi section in Tokyo, and has two 
sub-basements housing some 43 huge vaults. Eighth Army 
has control over one large vault in the second sub-basement, 
containing many valuable items held in custody by SCAP 
since the end of the war. 

At the time of its founding on October 10, 1882, the bank 
had a capital structure of 10 million, which has since grown 
to 100 million. Generally speaking, this capital is invested 
as fixed assets, due to the fact that it must be held for the 
most part in reserve against note issues. 

The Bank of Japan’s balance sheet presents many items 
of interest, and at the risk of going too much into detail a 
copy of their figures (in £1,000) as of March 31, 1947 is listed 
below: 


ASSETS 
Advances to the 
Government 
Discounted bills. . . . 
Second separate 
discounted bills. . 


LIABILITIES 


Bank notes issued 
Government deposits 


115,726,207 
11,437,117 


86,043 Current deposits... 
51,387,054 Special deposits 
Domestic exchange 

settled 


8,036,645 
146,901 


8,439 1,771,562 
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ASSETS 
Domestic exchange 
advances unsettled 
Overseas loans. . . 
Special overseas 


Exchange 
2,478,059 
100,000 


5,380 
3,234 


settled 


remittances 
Overseas deposits 
Overseas exchange 


Suspense receipts 


LIABILITIES 


344,886 
100,000 


1,502,053 
3,466,772 


Money corresponding 


65,101,053 
2,545,450 


Government bonds. 

Debentures 

Stocks and bonds 
invested 


Dividends 


39,005 
501,301 


Capital 


Deposits at 
agencies 
Money in custody 
of agencies. .. . 
Money in custody of 
overseas agencies . 
Suspense payment. . 
Lands and buildings 
Government’s 
accounts 
Special Cash 
Cash in transit. . 150 
942,540 
55,000 


1,296,812 funds 
146,989 
807 
826,830 
47,880 


607,944 


¥ 142,884,918 


to various accounts 


Legal reserve funds 
Separate reserve 


Special reserve funds 
Surplus funds for 
current period 


102,084 
100,000 
134,180 
12,500 
3,067 


939 


142,884,918 


It may be of interest to touch upon various reports re- 
quired of the Bank of Japan by the Supreme Commander. 
At varying times throughout each month the bank must 


submit to General Headquarters: 
(1) A balance sheet every 10 days. 


(2) A list of new loans classified as to collateral, at the end of each 


month. 


(3) A list of new loans classified as to customers, monthly. 


The Mitsui Bank in Tokyo, which was part of the Zaibatsu interests 


(4) A report on the increase or decrease and total of branch office 


loans every 10 days. 


(5) A detailed statement concerning the status of Bank of Japan 


stamp bills, monthly. 


(6) A “Special Monthly Economic Report,” concerning the genera! 


economy of the country, monthly. 


(7) A report on the provincial economic condition, monthly. 


(8) The call rate, daily. 


that have been dissolved. In its time, this was one of the most 
powerful banks in Japan 


(9) Copies of the daily trial balance sheets of the Bank of Japan, and 


all other banks, trust companies, ginkos, agricultural associations, urban 


credit associations and mutual loan companies, to be submitted at the 


end of each month. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


New Phase in Trade with Japan 


Previous restrictions on travel to Japan for 

business and certain other reasons were 
greatly relaxed early in February by an order 
of SCAP in Tokyo. National quotas on allied 
traders have been suspended and the duration 
of their visits may now be 60 days as compared 
with the earlier 21. Persons seeking restoration 
of their property and those in search of oppor- 
tunities for private investment also benefit un- 
der the new regulations. 

Army officials asserted that the purpose of 
the change was to aid re-establishment of Ja- 
pan’s normal peace-time relations, but pointed 
out that foreign trade still must be transacted 
through the Japanese Board of Trade and that 
contracts must have SCAP approval. 

These changes mark a distinctly new phase 
in the effort of Americans to participate to 
some extent in foreign trade with Japan. 
Businessmen who went there as soon as possible 
after the end of hostilities brought back varying 
reports on the handicaps they encountered, in- 
cluding the attitude of military and civilian 
officials. There was, however, a widespread 
agreement that the chief obstacles to their 
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success were high prices placed on Japanese 
goods, official bungling and red tape and lack 
of a true exchange rate. 

There was considerable optimism, even in 
those days, however, that within a matter of 
months many of the difficulties would be ended. 

In giving some information on this subject to 
BANKING recently, William R. Sears of the 
United Press quoted Ernest B. Heller of L. 
Heller and Son, Inc., as saying: “Obviously, 
since one is dealing with individuals, one finds 
some competent people and some fairly incom- 
petent ones in the same organization. On the 
whole, SCAP officials are trying to do their 
best, but they do seem to show a great un- 
familiarity with ordinary business methods of 
importers who have, during years of doing 
business with Japan, established certain meth- 
ods. Naturally the first traders to reach Japan 
found the situation particularly difficult, but I 
feel as time goes on this will improve.” 

The requirement, still in effect, that actuah 
conclusion of business agreements must pass 
through the Japanese Board of Trade and 
SCAP has led in the past to criticism of the 


complexities and red tape encountered. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the new phase of 
trading will be improved in this regard. 

Some interesting comments on postwar Japa- 
nese business conditions were made several 
months ago by Norbert A. Bogdan, vice-presi- 
dent of the J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp. 
He states that “Japan has been out of world 
markets for six years and has lost touch with 
world demand,” and “the bulk of Japanese 
foreign trade in the future will be with the Far 
East and surrounding areas.” 

Mr. Bogdan believed at that time that 
““Over-all cooperation between the Japanese 
Government and SCAP ‘is today more sincere 
than a year ago, and it is equally fair to say 
that, with some exceptions, the Japanese seem 
today more genuinely convinced of the merits 
of close, long-term cooperation with the United 
States.” 

Mr. Sears reported that most businessmen to 
whom he talked believed that Japanese trade 
will recover only when the buyer can meet the 
producer across the table with a minimum of 
outside control. 
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9 Consumer Credit Digest, 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


ls Consumer Credit Volume Too High? 


A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


The author, a regular contributor to BANKING, is professor 
of economics at New York University and a member of The 
Graduate School of Banking faculty. He is also co-author of 
several books on economics, and contributor on economic sub- 
jects to the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. 


fin the second straight year consumer credit in 1947 has 


increased by more than $3 billion. This increase, un- 

paralleled in any prewar period, together with the gen- 
eral fears regarding inflation, has again raised the issue of 
just how inflationary consumer credit really is. 

The answer is usually given by comparing present dollar 
totals with those of 1941, the prewar peak year. Charge ac- 
counts are now slightly more than double their amount in 
1941. Total instalment credit, now $6.1 billion, is more than 
$200 million higher than its prewar peak and total consumer 


TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT AS A PERCENTAGE 
nat NATIONAL DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 


1939 1981 1946 1947 


credit is more than one-third greater. Only instalment sales 
credit lags behind by nearly a billion dollars. Presented in 
this light, consumer credit appears to be greatly inflated. 

Comparison merely of dollars may, however, be greatly 
misleading, as a simple illustration will make clear. Assuming 
two different periods, one reporting a national income of $50 
billion, the other of $100 billion, both may have the same 
amount of consumer credit outstanding, say, $5 billion. The 
economic effect of these two equal dollar totals would, how- 
ever, be quite different. In one case consumers are mort- 
gaging 10 percent of their aggregate income, in the other 
case only 5 percent. If in both periods consumers are borrow- 
ing up to 10 percent of the national income, the reasonable 
conclusion would be that so far as consumer credit is con- 
cerned there is no relative change. It is neither more nor less 
inflationary in one period than in the other. 

A further step in analysis is necessary. Some norm of 
reasonable relationships must be assumed. At what dollar 
figure is consumer credit moderate and reasonably sound? 
One solution is to take a particular year, a year which is 
historically significant and in which economic relationships 
are regarded as being in reasonable balance. In this case, we 
might choose 1941 as the basis of our comparison. 1941 was 
a moderately prosperous year, prices were not regarded as 
being inflated, and consumers were buying and borrowing 
with reasonable care and restraint. Another solution is to 
take an average for a period of years. Thus price comparisons 
are made on the basis of the average of the prices over the 
years 1935 to 1939. So we may use consumer credit statistics 
over a period of years, averaging the ratio of consumer credit 
to the national income, and using this average as the basis 
of our comparisons. 

Over the years 1929 to 1941, the ratio of total consumer 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 91) 
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Consumer 
Credit 


News Exchange 


**Anchor to Windward” 


oR nearly 10 years this bank has followed the policy of 
Phranating instalment sales on an indirect basis through 

the dealer,” the WEBSTER AND ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 
OF BosToN reports. ‘While under existing conditions this 
plan has received somewhat of a setback due to the number 
of banks who are financing customers direct, we feel it will 
only be a question of time before the business reverts to the 
dealer. Those banks which have entered the field with a 
direct plan have been particularly fortunate on account of 
existing economic conditions. Past dues are few and far 
between and repossessions are almost unheard of. This condi- 
tion will not prevail forever. It will only be a matter of time, 
in our opinion, before the business reverts to normalcy, in 
which event, regardless of how good the credit rating at the 
time of its creation, the usual number of defaults and repos- 
sessions as well as conversions will again come into existence. 

“When and if that time comes, banks operating on a 
direct plan will be faced with plenty of trouble and unusual 
losses unless they are fortunate enough to have an experi- 
enced consumer credit man operating their department who 
has been through the mill and can deal with these situations 
as they arise. 

“Tt is our belief that inasmuch as the dealer creates the 
business and as he enjoys the confidence of the purchaser, 
he will be in a much better position than he is now to dictate 
as to the disposition of the time sales business he creates, 
and by virtue of unusual services which he is qualified to 
perform, he can save the customer a great deal more in the 
final analysis than is saved by the customer who finances 
his car on a direct policy. 

“On the dealer plan, the bank always has in the dealer a 
purchaser of any repossessed cars for the unpaid balance due 
on the customer’s note, and this factor, except in abnormal 
times, has proved a wonderful ‘anchor to windward.’ 

“We are opposed to large dealer reserves and, in an effort 
to stamp out such practices, have issued a rate chart con- 
taining the same rates for both new and used cars. These are 
printed in a very simple chart. While our plan contains in- 
surance against loss by fire, theft and collision, the bank does 
not profit on this insurance but passes it along to the dealer 
at cost, thus giving the dealer some incentive for trying to 
write up instalment sales business on his own plan. In this 
manner, the bank is able to handle all of its insurance deal- 
ings with one company instead of a countless number, as 
would be the case if the so-called ‘bank agent’ were em- 
ployed. 

“ Acquisition costs are greatly decreased by our plan of 
operation, and we obtain a valid warranty as to the genuine- 
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ness and validity of the transaction on the part of the dealer 
with whom we do business.” 


One Customer Leads to Another 


Recenrry a customer of THe Tucker County Bayx, 
Parsons, West Virginia, took a job selling an excellent home 
improvement item. The distributor of this item had beep 
financing through a national finance concern, usually re. 
garded as an automobile financing agency. The bank ¢op- 
tacted its customer, the salesman, and an officer of the bank 
went with him to visit the home office of the distributor, 
Results: The bank reproduced forms similar to the ones 
being used and offered the same plan as the national finance 
concern. The national concern was taking this paper without 
recourse, but was also taking five to 14 days to get the money 
back to the distributor, as credits were checked by mail. As 
the items were sold only to home owners, and because of the 
bank’s complete credit files and contacts, it was able to 
assure the distributor of approval or disapproval within 24 
hours. In addition, the plan provided group creditors life 
insurance for the home owner, which he was not getting. 
The bank has secured a good line of loans from substantial 
home owners. 


Depositors Are Potential 
Credit Customers 


W: feel that we have a wonderful potential for automobile 
and personal loans in our own savings department among 
our several thousand savings customers,” reports THE City 
BANK AND Trust Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, “and 
we have made it a point periodically to mail to them litera- 
ture and blotters informing them that a personal loan may 
be obtained in our instalment loan department. Results have 
been quite gratifying. Our blotters are the same as our bill- 
boards and streetcar and bus advertising throughout the 
city.” 

The bank is also sponsoring a ‘‘ Town Meeting of the Air” 
through a local station. This program has been very well 
accepted by the general public and has done the bank a great 
deal of good from an institutional standpoint, as well as 
helping the instalment loan department. 

“Tn our sales contacts with the various dealers who qualify 
for the FHA Title I plan,” the letter states, “we have pre- 
pared a pocket-sized kit which contains applications and 
rate chart to be used by the dealers’ salesmen. This kit is 
prepared in convenient form, so that it is quite easy and 
handy to use, and we feel that this is an additional tool with 
which the salesmen can work. Our FHA Title I volume has 
grown considerably in the past year and we have high hopes 
that its growth will continue. Experience has taught us that 
the only way in which to build a volume of dealer paper is 
to have outside salesmen to contact the dealers continuously, 
as here in Milwaukee our competition is quite keen. 

“Tn our lobby, we use a display board, as well as window 
displays, inasmuch as our instalment loan department 1s 
located on the ground floor.on a main street, and we feel 
that attractive window displays create considerable interest, 
as well as produce reasonable results. 

“We feel that consumer financing will become a ‘must’ 
with most all banks, inasmuch as experience has taught us 
there is no better credit risk than the home owner, or the 
individual who maintains a bank account. We believe each 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Third in a series of famous skylines—Downtown business section 
of San Francisco with the landmarks of the Ferry house (at 
left) and the Bay Bridge to Oakland 


THE ANVESTMENT MARKET 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer on the staff of The New 
York Herald Tribune. 


T:. main question arising from the February break in 


commodity prices was whether the bursting of the 

inflationary bubble would carry throughout the econ- 
omy, affecting the investment markets, or whether it was an 
adjustment which had been discounted in other trading 
areas, 

Part of these questions might well be answered by a look 
into the past. Stocks reached their postwar high in May 
1946, more than 19 months prior to the 1948 dip in grains. 
Since that time equities have seesawed. The pattern after 
World War I was similar when stocks also reached their 
postwar peak ahead of commodities, but only seven months 
previously. In both instances, therefore, equities seem to 
have discounted or anticipated the development in com- 
modities. Hence, short of a general panic or depression, there 
is no reason to expect the stock markets to be affected too 
adversely in the near future. 


Reasons for Commodity Declines 


The price decline in wheat, corn, soybeans, etc., was 
generally attributed to a combination of circumstances. In 
the first place, there was a sudden and almost universal 
realization that world food conditions were not quite as bad 
as everybody had been led to believe. The mild Winter led 
to higher crop estimates throughout Europe and the un- 
usually heavy snow*was a bonanza to certain farming areas 
in this country, protecting winter crops from the severe 
frost. An additional element was the possibility of a substan- 
tial cut in food-stuffs earmarked under the European Re- 
covery Program. Lastly, as quotations fell, substantial grain 
supplies, heretofore thought non-existent, came out of 
hoarding. They had been held for still higher prices while the 
market was going up and they were offered for sale suddenly. 
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It confirmed the old axiom that the majority will always 
buy when prices go up and sell when they go down, regard- 
less of whether farmers are involved or investors in securi- 
ties. Such majority actions, of course, aggravate movements 
in either direction, and this is one of the contributing factors 
that make markets unpredictable. 

While most of the price drop was accounted for by grains 
and cotton, every component of most commodity indices 
reached lower levels, except the non-ferrous metals, eggs 
and cement. Livestock and foods were off sharply and hides, 
linseed oil, sugar, flour, lard, butter, hogs, cattle, lambs and 
wool weakened in sympathy. 


Inventory Position 


A sustained decline would involve many inventory posi- 
tions. Instead of inventory profits, a substantial component 
part of business. earnings in the last two years, there might 
be losses. However, numerous concerns—notably grocers— 
were not surprised by this development and had pared their 
raw material and merchandise stocks to a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Since commodities are pivotal in the entire economic 
structure of the country, a gradual lowering of prices on all 
goods derived from such raw materials would seem to be in 
the cards. This should prove to be a decided break in the 
generally inflationary tendencies prevailing heretofore. It 
should also obviate the necessity of many bank loans, which 
became necessary during a rising trend of prices. Indeed, one 
school of thought already maintains that the nation’s number 
one problem in 1948 may be deflation, not inflation. 

Others continue to see the commodity break as merely a 
temporary setback. They base their opinion on the huge 
demand for goods and services throughout the world and on 
such factors as the European Recovery Program which will 
continue high production and scarcity in many lines here. 
Another anti-deflationary factor is the total of some $14.9 
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billion of capital expenditures which industry has earmarked 
for expansion this year. A recent survey by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company in 95 industrial cities indicates that 
most companies would carry through these plans despite a 
possible drop in activity of 20 percent and in spite of a third 
round of wage increases. The 1948 figure compares with 
$16.1 billion such outlays in 1947. 


Capital Expenditures in 1949 


There are a number of related elements which it may be 
well to bear in mind. By the end of 1948, 85 percent of indus- 
try’s postwar expansion program will have been completed. 
Hence 1949 capital expenditures will be appreciably less. 
Moreover, after completion industrial capacity will be 50 
percent greater than in 1939. 

So far as the capital markets are concerned, it should be 
noted that, according to present plans, more than 80 percent 
of the $14.9 billion capital expenditures are planned to be 
raised from earnings, depreciation reserves or surpluses. 
Only some 16 percent of requirements, industrialists indi- 
cated, will be sought in the investment market or from 
banks, but utility companies and railroads plan to raise 
more than half of the necessary funds through loans or 

‘ securities sales. 

Since capital expenditures have always been an important 
stimulus for overall business activity, it stands to reason they 
will have the same effect this year, provided they are exe- 
cuted and not suddenly discarded for feelings of uneasiness 
or panic. Whatever the final outcome of the inflationary and 
deflationary forces now at work, it seems unlikely at this 
time that the continuous 1947 spiral will be duplicated in 
1948. 

The government securities markets remained relatively 
quiet at unchanged support levels. The shifting of Marriner 
S. Eccles to vice-chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
and appointment of Thomas B. McCabe to the chairman- 
ship, it was felt, would not change the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Open Market Committee to support the market 
vigorously. There is no question in informed quarters that 
it needs that support, 


The Rise in Required Reserves 


The rise in required reserves for the central reserve city 
banks in New York and Chicago from 20 to 22 percent, effec- 
tive February 27, was expected to withdraw about $420 
million in New York and about $100 million from institu- 
tions in Chicago. They will thus have less lendable funds 
and the money market should tighten somewhat as a result 
of the measure. At the time the increase was announced, it 
was hinted that requirements may be boosted gradually to 
the legal limit of 26 percent. This, however, was before the 
crash of commodity prices and it is by no means certain that 
further increases will be made soon. 

The pressure in the government bond market originally 
came from insurance company selling. These large holders 
needed cash for investment in higher yielding mortgages and 
corporate obligations. Apparently, they also anticipated 
their investment demands somewhat. As the support levels 
dropped, a number of trusts and pension funds also appeared 
as sellers of long-terms. This was fairly logical, owing to the 
uncertainty of the situation and to unwillingness to set up 
reserves against government portfolios in case prices should 
drop under par. Unless clear-cut statements are made by 
the fiscal authorities as to what their plans are, continued 
selling pressure must be expected. 
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Four Samples of 


Mr. HENDRICKSON is vice-president and treasurer of the 
Empire City Savings Bank, New York. 


OR several years a committee of the Auditors’ and 
Peomptrotes Forum of the Savings Banks Association 

of the State of New York has been studying cost pro- 
cedure for savings banks. Some of the banks represented on 
this committee have practiced what they preached and now 
know what it costs them to do business. The figures shown 
in the accompanying schedule represent latest cost figures 
for two banks with assets between $50 million and $100 
million, a medium sized one and also a large bank. There are 
other costs determined but not shown in this comparative 
set-up because of the fact that (a) all banks do not render 
the same services, such as Christmas clubs, school savings, 
payroll deductions and so on, and (b) there are circumstances 
which eliminate fair comparisons. For instance—in connec- 
tion with Christmas clubs—banks use various systems, and 
cost information is not available in connection with this 
activity. 

While there is some variation in the figures shown, if 
allowance is made for definitely higher expenses in 1947 the 
differences are not so great that these cannot be accepted 
as normal costs for most savings banks. 


Most of us are quite proud of our own shops and consider 
them to be thoroughly sound, but, strange to say, surveys 
show that, within a reasonable range, conditions are similar 
in all savings banks. Accepting this as true and applying the 
costs shown to certain activities, we see a picture that needs 
study and a remedy. 

One of the banks whose costs are shown has 65,000 de- 
positors, 17,320 of which have accounts with insufficient 
balance to earn enough to pay maintenance and size cost 
(with no deposit, withdrawal or check cashing activity in- 
cluded). There are 22,328 accounts (or over one-third of all 
accounts) whose balances do not warrant their carrying cost 
and the payment of interest dividends (exclusive of any 
activity). 

These accounts amount in total to only about 2 percent 
of the deposits in dollars, but they make 85,200 deposits 
and draw 67,500 drafts a year (not to mention the large 
number of checks cashed), which constitutes 42 percent 
of deposit and withdrawal activity. 

This bank receives an average cash fee of 10 cents for each 
traveler’s check sold and it costs that amount to handle each 
one of them. As for foreign drafts and cables, the cost is 
prohibitive as compared to fees received. 

The mortality in new accounts within 12 months from the 
date of opening is in the neighborhood of 30 percent. 

And so it goes, with earnings decreasirtig, expenses increas- 
ing and interest dividends at the lowest point in the history 
of savings banks. 

Savings banks must be businesslike in their approach, and 
must not serve one group of depositors at the expense of 
another. Commercial banks had to do something about 
similar conditions 10 years ago. Perhaps savings banks 
should profit from their experience. 
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Savings Bank Costs | GILBERT R. HENDRICKSON 


Bank A*'—1947 Bank B"’—1946 


Time Average Total 

studies, Cost actual items 

Type 10 banks lime to be 
(seconds) (seconds) handled handled handled handled 


Maintenance cost (in- 
cluding cost of one 


deposit 5 3: 967 : 207,651 
Size cost (per $100 of 


Regular window deposit 
(excluding time of par- 
tially cashed check).. 50 to 00 194,948 : 279,839 - $58, 414,408 

Mail deposits (including 
deposit time) 310 6,034 11,617 196,221 

Regular withdrawals 
(signature on ledger 
card) 55 to 65 147,983 <a 144,563 519,677 188,522 

Mail withdrawals (in- 
cluding withdrawal 
time) 5 2.200 5,985 13,303 

New accounts (time of 
opening at window 
only) 5§ 12,030 ey } | 27,110) 

New accounts (time of , 
handling first deposit) 12,030 J 6,108 

Tellers’ checks 12,960 

Checks cashed in full 
(for depositors only) . : 68,488 ay 31,5 ; 206,484 } 

Checks cashed in part 
(remainder deposited) 30,228 18,643 

Collections (including 
time receiving, for- 
warding and paying) . 600 : 

Money orders 75 to 85 ‘ 26,370 

Travelers’ checks (per 
check) 30 to 40 x 8: ; 45,410 

Department of State let- 
ters (including notary) ‘ 34,179 

U.S. Savings Bond sales 225 5 

U.S. Savings Bond Safe- 
keeping “In’’ (con- 
trolled) 215 to 225 

U.S. Savings Bond Safe- 
keeping ‘“‘Out’’ (con- 

U. S. Savings Bond 
Cashed (depositors 
only) 21,260 

Safe Deposit Boxes (per 


entry) 12,500 . 160,359 


Investment Cost 
Securities... .. 00013 
Collateral Loans... . ‘ 016 
Mortgages 0044 
Average—All investments . 00169 


Earning Data—Average rate on total assets (not 
including recovery charges, 
fees for travelers’ checks, money 
orders, payroll deductions, Sav- 

ings Bonds or safe deposit boxes) .0290* 
(1) Average Rate after franchise tax 
(operating) amortization, mort- 

gage finders’ fees, size cost and (Finders’ fees 

.0260 not deducted) 0252 0234* 
(2) Average rate after franchise tax 
(operating) amortization, mort- 
gage finders’ fees, size cost and 
loss reserves and investment 

0241 .0232 0216 0210* 


Interest dividends—1 1% percent on balance of $25 (2 percent 

or more—efiective rate (Bank “ A’’) 0138 .0135 bank) 0191 ; 0144 
Minimum average balance required to cover main- 

tenance cost using earning rate (No. 5) ‘ Approx. $60.00 $47 .00 $48 00 $73.00 
Minimum average balance required to cover main- 

tenance cost using earning rate (No. 5) and in- (and interest at 

terest @ 14 percent rate Approx. $120.00 $110.00 2 percent) $145 00 $152.00 
Annual reserve for future mortgage losses out of cur- 

rent earnings 0008 .0021 0014 .0023 
Annual reserve for future mortgage losses out of cur- 

rent earnings (actual on total of conventional 

mortgages) 0025 .0075 .0050 0075 


* This bank reserves profits on bonds and spreads proportionately to annual earnings. Premiums on bonds are charged off—Adjustment, .0038. 


Note:— Banks “BL,” “C,” and “D” figures are for 1946, and, with substantial salary increases in 1947 due to living costs, salary adjustments and 
Other increases in expenses, these figures should show a sizeable increase. In the case of three of the banks, 1946 figures are the latest available for 
this purpose, and, it is believed, sufficiently near 1947 costs to be valid for purposes of comparison here. 
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4-H boys give their beef cattle a manicure and shampoo preparatory to showing them in an Oregon fair contest 


Oregon's Successful Youth Program 


agricultural and governmental farm youth activities 
authorities with having one of the most effective farm 
youth assistance programs in the country. 

Consistent financial and leadership support to the farm 
youth work in Oregon is one of the big reasons why the 
Oregon Bankers Association has achieved an 18-year record 
of winning the 1000-point agricultural assistance award 
offered to state bankers associations by the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers Association. The 
Oregon banks find that their support of youth activities not 
only builds better farmers and a sounder agricultural econ- 
omy, but that it also has tremendous public relations value 
to the banks. 


Increased Budget 


Walter H. Banks, vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Eugene, and chairman of the OBA’s agriculture 
and forestry committee, stated recently when offering his 
committee’s recommendation that the association’s farm 
youth activities’ appropriation be increased from the 1947 
total of $2,917 to $4,630 for 1948, that “there is no doubt 
that the money has been wisely spent.” He also said that 
the OBA program has had “a tremendously favorable in- 
fluence in continuing the interest of the young people in the 
agricultural sections in better farming and better living.” 
The committee’s increased budget was approved. 

The interest of the Oregon banks in 4-H club and FFA 
work is not a recent development. Long before the passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914 authorizing the 4-H program 
the association supplied personnel to stimulate interest of 
boys and girls in industrial work, to encourage their partici- 
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Te Oregon Bankers Association is credited by bank, 


pation in various agricultural and home economics activ- 
ities, and to have exhibits at county and state fairs. Never- 
theless, their greatest contribution is being made at the 
present time, according to L. J. Allen, state 4-H leader. 
“Their program has expanded rapidly during the secretary- 
ship of Elwain H. Greenwood,” Mr. Allen said. 


4-H Support 


Comparable assistance is given to the FFA and the 4-H, 
the OBA’s benefactions being tailored to fit the programs of 
the respective groups. 4-H Leader Allen summarizes the 
4-H Club activities which the association is presently sup- 
porting on a statewide basis, as follows: 

The association awards annually a permanent trophy to 
the 4-H Club girls in the state showing the most outstand- 
ing leadership; for the state style review held annually dur- 
ing the Oregon State Fair, the OBA provides cash awards 


Bankers, Future Farmers, 4-H Club and Oregon State College 
representatives attending a meeting in Portland to hear the agri- 
culture and forestry committee of the Oregon Bankers Association 
present its 1947 youth work report and outline its 1948 program 
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for 15 or 20 girls in the blue ribbon class; it gives 2,400 local 
"LH leaders yearly subscriptions to the National 4-H Club 
| Wews; it sponsors an assembly on the campus of the Oregon 
State College for about 2,000 4-H leaders, members, and 
extension agents with entertainment by well-known artists; 
and its members assist with several statewide 4-H broad- 
Masts each year during April and May. 
© At the local level, Oregon banks support a variety of other 
"£8 activities, including the following: 
- On recommendation of county club agents or extension 
agents in charge, banks extend credit to 4-H members for 
P projects involving the purchase of livestock, poultry, im- 
ed seeds, etc.; they award 4-H summer school (at the 
"Oregon State College) scholarships to boys and girls who 
have done meritorious work on 4-H projects; many banks 
stimulate interest in corn and potato growing by furnishing 
_ ged and offering awards for the best specimens grown and 
shown in exhibits in the banks’ lobbies; and still other banks 
sponsor wool growing and improved livestock breeding by 
awarding prizes for the best wool exhibited in lobby shows 
and by providing purebred sires for 4-H member use. 

The Commercial National Bank of Hillsboro is credited 
by Mr. Allen with leading the field in visual education. W. C. 
Christensen, a member of the A.B.A.’s Agricultural Com- 
mission, is president of the Commercial National. This and 
other banks furnish movie equipment and operators to color- 
film superior 4-H member achievements. The movies are 
shown at local meetings to stimulate parent, public and 
member interest in the 4-H work. 

Oregon has 24,000 4-H members and 2,400 volunteer 
workers. The United States National Bank of Portland is 
now providing successful leadership pins for the volunteer 
workers and, beginning with 1947, the First National Bank 
of Portland and its affiliates furnish achievement pins for 
4H members. 

While some banks defray the expenses of 4-H and FFA 
leader and officers who attend local and state conferences, 
others, and in some case the same banks, cooperate in giving 
leader banquets. 

In addition, the 4-H work is supported by Oregon bankers 
ina variety of other ways. They purchase purebred stock at 
+H auctions; farm representatives visit 4-H projects and 
take part in club tours where several members, accompanied 
by parents and businessmen, visit other 4-H members; they 
act as 4-H leaders; and they serve on advisory councils, fair 
boards, and other committees. For example, A. L. Mills, Jr., 
first vice-president, United States National Bank, Portland, 
represents 11 western states on the National Committee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work. 

Two activities, senior club and farm accounting, hereto- 
fore sponsored by the Oregon banks on a statewide basis, 
have been discontinued and two new projects substituted, 
namely, soil conservation and summer school scholarships 
for demonstration teams at the state fair. 


Support to Future Farmers 


R. L. Morgan, supervisor of agricultural education in the 
Oregon Department of Education, summarizes below the 
Oregon Bankers Association’s statewide assistance to the 
Future Farmers of America: 

The association sponsors annually a pig litter contest, 
Which was responsible for doubling, in 1947, the number of 
litters completing the contest three years earlier when the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Oregon banks have financed the purchase of more than $50,000 of 
farm machinery for FFA chapters. Above, a salesman completes a 
contract for the purchase of a tractor for an FFA chapter 


Ex-GI John Sitton—an FFA member—works in his farm shop, 

equipped with lathe, grinder, forge and anvil, drill, acetylene and 

electric welding, and other equipment. The Oregon Bankers Asso- 
ciation sponsors an annual farm mechanics’ contest 


Homemaking is a valued part of 4-H Club activities for girls. This 
interested group of teen-agers is getting instruction in child care 
at a 4-H Club summer school 


* 
Mrs. Hilda Lahti, of Clatsop County, Oregon, receives a 25-year 


4-H leadership pin from United States National Vice-president 


Mills 
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Above, line-up of the fat steers in the arena 


Ncramble for Calves 


Much of the information in the following article was sent to 
BANKING by W. O. Cox, manager of the Houston Fat Stock 
Show and Livestock Exposition. Mr. Cox believes that this 
year’s show, the 16th in Houston’s history, was in many re- 
spects the most successful ever held. Much of this success is due 
to the two events described below and the enthusiastic s ponsor- 
ship of them by local bankers and business men. 


Ix years ago the Houston (Texas) Fat Stock Show and 
Livestock Exposition inaugurated a novel idea—the 
calf scramble. At that time 24 calves were used and 

48 boys “‘scrambled.”’ The idea became popular, providing. 
as it does, top-notch entertainment for the rodeo crowd. 
This year 161 calves were donated by banks, organizations 
and individuals as prizes for the 322 boys (twice the num- 
ber of calves) who participate. 
The calf scramble, to which Houston banks contributed 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


Left, one of the boys takes his calf across the finish line 


Below, some of the girl contestants in the milking race 
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News for Country Bankers 


| Merchandising. .. Bank Operations . . . Legislation . .. Research . . . Better Farming 


_A.B.A. Asks Increased Rate on CCC Loans 


Commodity Credit Corporation loans is being sought 
by Joseph M. Dodge, president of the American 
Bankers Association. 

In a brief filed with the CCC some weeks ago by Mr. 
Dodge, it was pointed out that “the only compensation 
received by the banks for their services in making these 
loans has been a portion of the interest collected.” He said 
that “at the outset of the program banks received as high 
as + percent on these loans,” but that “since then the 
interest rate has been whittled down to a point where only 
1% percent per annum is retained by the banks or lending 
agency of the 3 percent which the producer pays.” 

“This rate is too low a return to the banks as compensa- 
tion for their services in handling these loans without con- 
sidering also the savings for the Commodity and to the 
Government,”” Mr. Dodge said. 

“While it is true that the individual loan guaranteed by 
Commodity has increased to about twice the size it was a 
few years ago, at the same time the volume is less. Thus, 
the actual revenue received by the banks has not increased 
proportionately with the increase in the size of the loan. 
Furthermore, it is likely that in the future the size of these 
loans will decrease more rapidly than the volume will 
increase.” 

In a letter accompanying the A.B.A.’s brief in support of 
increased rates on Commodity Credit loans, Mr. Dodge said 
that the banks were willing to handle these loans during the 
war as a contribution to the war effort, but that since the 
end of the war the Association has received complaints from 
many member banks, particularly small country banks, 
that the 114 percent which they are permitted to retain is 
entirely inadequate. 

Members of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit of 
the Committee on Federal Legislation of the A.B.A. met in 
Washington recently and while there. called upon officials 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation to discuss the A.B.A.’s 
position with respect to an increased allowance on CCC 
loans and to press for an early decision. Those present at 
the committee’s Washington conference included: Chairman 
John N. Thomson, who is vice-president and cashier, Bank 
of Centerville, South Dakota; John H. Crocker, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens National Bank, Decatur, Illinois; E. L. Job, 
president, Community National Bank & Trust Company, 
Knoxville, Iowa; Charles T. O’Neill, vice-president and 
trust officer, National Bank and Trust Company, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, who also is chairman of the A.B.A. Agri- 


j \ increase in the interest rate allowed to banks handling 


| cultural Commission; William B. Schiltges, first vice-presi- 


dent, Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis; N. V. Torger- 
son, president and cashier, Farmers State Bank, Adams, 
Minnesota; A. G. Brown, deputy manager of the A.B.A. and 
Agricultural Commission director; and J. O. Brott, A.B.A. 
assistant general counsel. 
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Members of Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit of the Federal 

Legislative Committee of A.B.A. at a Washington meeting. Left 

to right, seated, Messrs. O’ Neill and Mr. Thomson; standing, Messrs. 
Job, Schiltges, Torgerson, and Crocker 


Farm Youth Manual 


The Committee on Youth Activities of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers Association met in 
Chicago late in January to consider the content of a farm 
youth activities manual which the committee contemplates 
publishing. Warren Garst, cashier, Home State Bank of 
Jefferson, Iowa, and chairman of the committee, presided 
over the meeting. 

Besides Mr. Garst, those attending the meeting included: 
William C. Christensen, president, Commercial National 
Bank, Hillsboro, Oregon; Dr. O. B. Jesness, chief, division 
of agricultural economics, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul; Dr. E. C. Young, dean of the graduate school, Purdue 
University; C. W. Bailey, president, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tennessee; Eric Holm, state 4-H Club leader, 
Purdue University; R. A. Turner, representing 12 Central 
States in 4H Club work, Extension Service, Washington, 
D. C.; John Farrar, director, public relations and informa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.; and 
Leslie E. Troeger, National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work, Chicago. 

In addition, several A.B.A. staff members attended the 
meeting, as follows: Deputy Managers A. G. Brown, John 
B. Mack, Jr., and Robert W. Kneebone; Lester Gibson and 
John DeJong, director and assistant director, News Bureau; 
Edgar T. Savidge, of the Agricultural Commission; and 
George Updegraff, of the Chicago office. 

The general outline of the manual will be about as follows: 

(1) Why banks should take an interest in youth activities; 
(2) Bank case studies; (3) Case studies of boys and girls, 
results, benefits to bank; (4) catalog of things a bank can 
do; (5) things both county and state associations could do— 
“What has been done”’; (6) suggested basic or minimum 
youth program for a country bank; (7) suggested project 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 
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Friendly’ Counters Can Still Be Safe 


AARON G. ALEXANDER 


What are the architectural problems a bank faces when it 
plans a new building or modernizes an old one? In this article 
Mr. Alexander, who has had many years’ experience in de- 
signing banks, discusses some of them, particularly in connec- 
tion with counterscreens and teller units. In future issues of 
BANKING other problems will be examined. 


ends. Then the announcer: “This music comes to 
you through the courtesy of the G.B.I.W. Bank, 
which invites you,” etc: 

The ads in the buses appeal to you to acquire a “Special 
Checking Account—No Charges,” etc! 

At home letters from the bank entreat you to “Paint the 
House,” “Buy a Car” or “Enjoy a Vacation”—on easy 
terms. 

Yes, banking has changed. Why, even upon entering the 
bank you find an information desk where you are directed 
to a vice-president whom you can see that same day with- 
out the aid of four or five influential friends. 

And the place is cheery. You can actually see the tellers 
behind the counterscreen! 

The premises are well lighted and, believe it or not, you 
can write with the new pens, even though they are chained 
to the desk (for your inconvenience!). 

Some of our modern banks have floor areas furnished like 
lounges where one may meet a friend for a luncheon date, 
smoke a cigar, read the daily papers, or pass the time of 
day with friends. There are even private offices with steno- 
graphic service for the visiting customer, and for business 
conferences. 

And so Mr. John Public today finds himself invited to 
come in and see the new bank, receive a carnation, have a 
cup of coffee and talk over his problem; whether he is a 
manufacturer, farmer, butcher, baker or candlestick maker, 
he will find a friendly welcome. 

The writer, who has been intimately connected with bank 
designing for years, can look back to the old days when a 
bank building was a collection of massive columns. The 
banking room was two stories high, faintly lit, filled with 
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We a roll of drums, the radio symphony orchestra 


high marble and bronze counterscreens, plush carpet and 
drapes, deadly roll-top mahogany desks and solemn guards, 
giving the impression that all that was needed was a rubber 
plant! The transition has certainly been in the direction of 
progress. 

Another commendable trend is the effort to design the 
bank to fit into the community and reflect the character of 
its surroundings. 

Many intricate items enter into the proper functioning 
and efficiency of the modern bank. Among these are the 
proper location relative to the movement of traffic and 
growth of the town. Shall the bank that needs more room 
alter or erect a new building? What are the space require- 
ments and the prospective business? What services must be 
provided for? What should be the locations of such depart- 
ments as personal loan, special checking, Christmas club, 
consumer credit? 

Also to be considered are the necessary working facilities 
for all the departments, their space, with allowances for 
anticipated growth; facilities for the welfare of employees; 
soundproofing, fluorescent lighting, air conditioning, floor 
covering, type of desks. 


Lers assume that you’re planning to build a new bank or 
to remodel the old one. What are some of the architectural 
problems you must answer? 

We'll start with the counterscreen. There is a tendency to 
break down some of the fundamental security precautions 
of our older banking customs in an effort to sell banking to 
the public, and to create a neighborly feeling. In some de- 
signs the counterscreen is changed from the old-fashioned, 
high, completely enclosed teller unit to a new modern, low- 
type design, 5’ x 6” high, made of wood and clear glass; in 
some cases it’s just a counter 4’ high with no wickets, glass 
and no segregation of tellers. 

Now the old-fashioned 7-foot counterscreen had some ad- 
vantages. Among these was adequate lighting above the 
eye of the teller which provided his working counter with 
an even flood of light. With the old obscure glass he was not 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machine— 
used by more than 14,000 banks 


By their orders—and repeat orders —banks continue to express their 
preference for Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machines. No other 


bank bookkeeping machine has so proved its efficiency and value. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 
disturbed or bothered by movement of others outside his 
cage. On the exterior, or to the client’s eye, there was a 
sense of security, a feeling of distinct responsibility on the 
teller’s part, and therefore the bank’s. Although the customer 
could only look through the wicket to see the interior of the 
teller’s cage, he saw his teller completely segregated from 
all other tellers and other parts of the bank. I sometimes 
wonder if discarding all this is entirely in the best interest 
of banking. 

To my mind, the change from this 7-foot box-like cage 
counterscreen in favor of the modern type has some good 
points, but only to a certain degree. I don’t favor the ex- 
treme, low-counter, with no glass or wickets. 

This new trend toward creating a more friendly feeling 
between customer and teller can be accomplished without 
discarding all the protective banking standards fostered for 
years. One way to achieve this is to install adequate overall 
lighting. The public space, the officers’ platform and the 
tellers’ cages all become as one unit and the premises, to the 
customer’s eye, present a uniform appearance instead of a 
series of light spots, as in the dimly lit room of the past. 

Under this overall lighting a 30- to 50-foot candle is not 
disturbing, and as a matter of fact, when the entire room is 
scientifically laid out, the effect on the working staff is most 
efficient and the customer feels his bank is showing progress. 

On the other hand, the banker who goes to the point of 
eliminating the wickets, glass or other barrier between his 
public and tellers, using only a low counter similar to a 
store counter, is to my mind not inviting confidence. I don’t 
subscribe to this type of counter. Although the banker may 
think it suggests a friendly welcome, remember that it may 
not give the customer the feeling of proper security he 
expects. 

There are still many customers who regard their bank as 
a place of safe keeping. These people feel they are entrusting 


Here is a detail drawing of the counterscreen Mr. Alexander describes. Section A-A at the right is a cross section 
of the teller unit as seen from Point A on the drawing in the middle. On page 64 there’s a photograph of the unit 


their savings to the banker, and when they see the open 
counters with a lot of money in plain view, they may lose 
some of their feeling of security, 

Again, many don’t like to have their neighbors standing 
next to them eyeing the amounts of their deposits and 
withdrawals, which this low counter makes so plainly 
visible. 

The banker’s obligation to his customers to render a sery- 
ice does not include the necessity of turning the bank into a 
store. The banker should take normal precautions to protect 
his clients’ funds. I don’t think he is doing this when he 
installs a counter where a tall man may either reach over or 
through an opening to where he can pilfer what’s on the 
counter. 

In the sketch details the type of paying and receiving 
teller’s cage I favor is indicated. It is based on a 5’ x 3” space 
between wickets, which experience has shown is essential for 
handling customers. There are approximately 20 square feet 
inside the cage, giving ample space for the teller to have 
freedom to move around. Bear in mind the teller is in his 
cage for three- or four-hour periods—and elbow room is good 
for the morale. 

The teller’s counter is at the front only; all his working 
facilities are directly before him, making it unnecessary for 
him to turn away from the person he is serving. With a top 
cash drawer, each side, it serves both a right- or left-hand 
teller. 

The design of the teller’s counter, with additional drawers 
on one side, open knee space under the counter, and cup- 
board on the opposite side, gives ample room for the 
facilities for all teller’s service. In the knee space is located 
the hold-up alarm connection. It also provides comfortable 
space for the teller to rest when sitting on a stool. 

I do not favor large quantities of money for each teller’s 
cage—rather, the system of the head teller having the largest 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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Give your customers the added advantage of... 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER 


ON HAMMERMILL!.. 


FINE, THAT'S A YES, THEY'RE 
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NAME | KNOW! 


T is with a smile of friendly recog- 
] nition that your customer notices 
the Hammermill Safety surface design 
on his checks. He knows the name 
well. He uses Hammermill papers in 
his business, for letterheads and essen- 
tial forms. The name itself means in- 
tegrity and reliable service to him. 

Checks on Hammermill Safety, there- 
fore, are a continuing, unobtrusive 


OUR NEW CHECKS, 
MR. CLARK 


factor in good public relations ...a 
reminder that even in the matter of 
choosing paper, sound judgment guides 
your bank management. We’d like you 
to know this fine check paper better. 
A note on your bank letterhead will 
bring samples. Just address Safety 
Paper Division, Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1501 East Lake Road, 
Erie, Pennsylania. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 
amount, and the others calling on him for additional cash 
when necessary. Usually the head teller has a double cage 
or a 10’ wide section. 

The deal plate and wicket should be raised above the 
teller’s counter as a matter of protection. It is relatively 
easy to fish out packages of money with wire or other means, 
when the deal plate is on the same level as the teller’s coun- 
ter. Additional glass or other protection should be provided 
to at least a height of 5’ x 6”. 

The teller is separated from his fellow tellers by a 5’ x 6” 
partition to give him responsibility as well as protection. 
His cage door has a key-operated lock on both sides. His 
cage becomes his responsibility from the moment he enters 
until he leaves. 


Tre type of glass, clear or obscure, is a matter of prefer- 
ence. If the bank has a low ceiling, I like the clear glass; 
still, the obscure glass has a point or two in its favor. One is 
that it seems to divide the teller from the bank and there- 
fore, in the eye of the customer, suggests security. Again, it 
gives the client some privacy in his transactions with the 
teller, as his next neighbor is not able to observe his deposit 
or withdrawal. It also eliminates distractions; the teller 
only sees the person he is serving. 

Look at the illustration of the type of teller cage just 
described. Note the deal plate and wicket above the teller’s 
counter. The counter is of ample size and covered with 
metal-edged linoleum for breaking wrapped coin. Ample 
silver is kept in the coin counter for normal service; the 
balance is in one of the drawers. The cash drawer for loose 
bills is at the right, with four other drawers for package 
bills, etc. On the left side is a sliding signature control card 
index (optional). 

Below is a cupboard where checkbooks and teller’s cash 
box are stored. Note the ventilation grille in the knee space, 
as well as foot pedal connected to hold-up alarm siren. Inci- 
dentally, the light at the right is a pilot showing the alarm 
system is alive. 

Summing up, I place the customer’s protective interest 
above the extreme modern attempt to create friendly feeling. 
The teller has his specific duties and when a customer gives 
him his money he likes to feel it’s protected. Let the officers 
and others do the greeting. 
| Often tellers’ cages, such as those in the loan and dis- 


Bank Postpones Building 


The high cost of materials and construction have led the 
Western Savings Fund Society of Philadelphia to cancel its 
plans to erect a modern office and bank building on a site at 
the southeast corner of Broad and Chestnut Streets. 

P. Blair Lee, president of the Society, said that plans to 
demolish the 17-story structure now on the site had also 
been cancelled by the board of managers. 

“Since the purchase of the Real Estate Trust Building by 
the Society early in 1945, building costs have risen drasti- 
cally,” Mr. Lee said, “and the trend is still upward. The 
estimated cost of the proposed building is now such that it 
has been decided not to build.” 

Instead, the Society will alter the lower floors of the pres- 
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A view of the teller’s cage showing cash drawer, knee space, day 
raid alarm, round deal plate, wicket and glass superstructure, and 
large cupboard for forms, checkbooks, etc. 


count, securities, compound interest departments, should 
be designed on the same 5’ unit space, so as to conform to 
the overall design, but of course each has separate require- 
ments as to ledgers, typewriters, posting machines, tubes, 
files, etc. 

The main caution is to locate them in places where they 
can best handle the business. 

There are probably many other ways the banker can 
create a modern bank interior without discarding funda- 
mental security measures that have stood for years. 

And don’t forget, Mr. Banker, the insurance company 
can’t repay the loss of confidence a bank may experience 
should a hold-up occur. 


ent structure and move its central office there when the im- 
provements have been completed. 


California Home Show 


The first home show in northern California since before 
the war will be held in San Francisco’s Civic Auditorium, 
April 7-14. 

The exhibition, one of the largest in the nation, will use 
more than 80,000 square feet of floor space. It is being 
sponsored by the San Francisco Real Estate Board and the 
Associated Builders of San Francisco, Inc. 

Plans for the exhibits include model homes, completely 
furnished, which will be set up on the display floor. Gardens 
will provide a touch of realism. 
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fFFECT OF “DAYLIGHT SAVING” 
ON CONTRACTS 


HAIR-SPLITTING decision of the 
cour of Chancery of New Jersey 
holds that performance of a con- 

tract must be measured by the time in 
oficial use in the state when the con- 
tract was formed, not by that in effect 
when the contract must be performed. 

In question was a contract to sell 
realty on “May 1, 1946, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon,” which specified that 
“time is of the essence.”’ The contract 
was made in 1945 when New Jersey’s 
official time was Eastern Standard. The 
state thereafter adopted Eastern Day- 
light Saving Time and that was the 
oficial time in use on May 1, 1946. On 
that day the defendants appeared, 
ready to sell, at 10:00 A.M. Daylight 
Time. It appears that plaintiffs made 
an effort to appear at that time, but 
did not. Defendants departed, claiming 
that plaintiffs had defaulted. Plaintiffs 
then arrived and waited around until 
sometime after 11:00 A.M., but de- 
fendants did not return. 

When plaintiffs sued to compel de- 
fendants to sell, the court ordered the 
sale on the grounds that defendants, not 
nlaintiffs, had defaulted. It was de- 
cared that application of the daylight 
saving law would shorten the duration 
of the contract by one hour and, by 
thus changing “the intention of the 
parties,” would impair the contract in 
violation of the state constitution. Thus 
the standard time in use when the con- 
tract was formed was held to govern, 
and 10:00 A.M. Eastern Standard 
Time (11:00 A.M. Daylight Time) was 
held the “proper time” for perform- 
ance. Kilpatrick v. Lefkowitz, 56 A.2d 
824. 


FORGED CHECK STATUTE 


A Texas modification of the A.B.A. 
recommended Payment of Forged or 
Raised Check Statute has received its 
first judicial interpretation in a suit by 
4 surety company to collect the value 
of certain checks, bearing forged in- 
dorsements, which had been paid by a 
defendant bank. 
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The surety company had paid the 
amount of the forged checks to the 
bank’s depositor and the federal dis- 
trict court for the Northern District of 
Texas granted that it thereby became 
entitled to enforce all the rights of the 
depositor against the bank. The court 
pointed out, however, that the statute 
required a depositor to make his claim 
within one year from the time a forged 
check was paid, and that the checks in 
question had been paid several years 
previously. Since the depositor was 
thus barred from recovery, the surety 
was barred, and the surety’s contention 
that the statute was enacted only for 
the benefit of depositors and so did not 
bar its claim was dismissed by the court 
as “an atomic attack upon common 
sense.”” 

The court also rejected this conten- 
tion of the defendant: the depositor 
could have recovered either from the 
bank or the surety; it elected to recover 
from the latter and, under the doctrine 
of election of remedies, should then be 
barred from recovering from the bank; 
the surety stood “in the depositor’s 
shoes” and hence should also be barred 
from recovery. U.S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. v. Beall, 73 F.Supp. 9 77. P.D. 
Forged Paper §§2B; 17, 9. 


NON-LIABILITY CLAUSE 
IN STOP-PAYMENT ORDER 


In another stop-payment case the 
South Carolina Supreme Court has 
found it “unnecessary” to rule on the 
question of whether the common law 
liability of a bank for paying a check in 
disregard of the drawer’s instructions 
may be limited by contract so as to re- 
lieve the bank from liability for negli- 
gence. 

The case involved a suit by a deposi- 
tor to recover the amount of a check 
paid by a bank, admittedly by mistake, 
after receipt of a stop payment order 
form, prepared by the bank, which con- 
tained the following provision: “Should 
you pay this check through inadvert- 
ence or oversight, it is expressly under- 
stood that you will in no way be respon- 
sible.” 


a 


The depositor alleged that the check 
was negligently paid by the bank. The 
bank in its answer denied negligence 
and as a further defense set up the pro- 
vision relieving it from responsibility. 
The trial court, without passing on the 
question of negligence, ruled that the 
provision relieved the bank of all re- 
sponsibility on account of negligence, 
and ordered judgment for the bank. The 
plaintiff appealed, contending that the 
provision was not only without con- 
sideration, but void as against public 
policy. 

The Supreme Court reversed the 
trial court’s field by considering ques- 
tions of negligence without passing on 
the question of the validity of the dis- 
puted provision. It held that the deposi- 
tor had stated facts sufficient to prove 
negligence without offering any evi- 
dence of the facts surrounding payment 
of the check, since she could not be ex- 
pected to know those facts. The burden 
was therefore upon the bank to over- 
come the depositor’s case by showing 
that it acted in good faith and used all 
reasonable efforts to comply with the 
stop payment order, since it had the ex- 
clusive means of knowing why it paid 
out her funds contrary to her instruc- 
tions. The bank offered no evidence. 

As to the provision absolving the 
bank from liability, the court, assuming 
for the purpose of argument that it was 
valid—and apparently drawing a dis- 
tinction between negligence and “inad- 
vertence or oversight ”’—held that here, 
too, the bank had the burden of offering 
evidence to show that it paid the check 
through mere “inadvertence or over- 
sight.’’ Again the bank offered no evi- 
dence. 

The court thus ruled that the bank 
had failed to meet its burden of over- 
coming the depositor’s evidence, and, 
since judgment could then be and was 
directed for the depositor regardless of 
the validity of the disputed provision, it 
was held unnecessary to decide the 
point. Carroll v. South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, S. C. Sup. Ct. Op. No. 
16,021. P.D., Stopping Payment §7. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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OFFERING COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENT BANK SERVICES 


anusT 


ONE WALL STREET ec NEW YORK I5. N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


FDIC Liability 


A decision of the federal district court 
jor New Jersey discusses the liability of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tio to an executor who maintained 
more than one account in a bank which 
has been closed. 

The facts considered by the court are 
4s follows: property was left to two 
persons as Co-executors of a will, with 
the usual directions to pay the debts of 
the estate, pay all specific bequests, 
and then to pay the residue of the estate 
to themselves as trustees of a testa- 
mentary trust fund. The executors 
opened two accounts in a bank insured 
by the FDIC and at their request one 


account was reserved for the “capital” | 
of the estate and so designated. The | 


other was reserved for “income” of the 


estate and so designated. The signature | 


cards were both signed as “ Executor,” 
and not as “Trustee.” 


At the time the bank closed the exec- | 
utors were still acting as such and had | 
some $7,000 deposited in each of the | 
two accounts. They filed two claims, | 
one based upon each account. The | 


FDIC disallowed the claims, on the 
ground that it was liable only on one 


deposit under the pertinent provisions | 


of the Federal Reserve Act—that the 


amount due to a depositor shall be | 
determined by adding together all de- | 
posits maintained in the bank “in the 


same capacity.” 
Applying New Jersey law, the court 


found as follows: Upon the death of | 
the testator, title to his personal prop- | 
erty, including the right to collect | 
income from it, vested in his executors | 


for the purposes of administration and 


distribution. Income from this personal | 


property was collectible only by the 


executors, and upon collection became | 


part of the general estate subject to 
administration and distribution, and 
remained part of the general estate 
until administration was completed. 


Since administration of the estate | 
had not been completed, the mere | 
segregation of income from the general | 
body of the estate did not change either 


the character of the funds so segregated, 
or the capacity of the executors. They 
could not, by their own conduct, merge 
their two separate offices into the com- 
bined office of executor and trustee. 


They could not become trustees until | 


the trust fund was created. 
The income thus remained a part of 
the general estate until the administra- 


tion was completed, the residuary estate | 
determined, and then transferred by the | 


executors to themselves, as trustees. 
March 1948 


Since no income was payable from the 
trust fund until such a fund had been 
created, it was not possible to segregate 
the estate into two distinct accounts 
within the meaning of the statute. The 
title to all the deposits was in the exec- 
utors, in their capacity as executors, 
and not as trustees, at the time the 
bank closed. They thus constituted but 
one “insured deposit” and the FDIC 
was therefore liable only for the net 
amount of both deposits, to the statu- 
tory maximum of $5,000. 

The court further held that bene- 
ficiaries of the testamentary trust could 
not maintain an action to recover de- 


{ 
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posit insurance, since no title to funds 
of the estate would be theirs until the 
trust fund was created. Phair v. Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 74 
F. Supp. 693. P.D., Deposits §§23B:1, 
23B:7. 


References to P.D. are to sections of 
Paton’s Digest which contain general 
discussions of principles involved in the 
reported cases. 


For the young man who entered col- 
lege this Fall we advise—Early to bed 
and early to rise, keeps your roommate 


from wearing your ties. 


UR TOOLS 


The real measure of tools is 
their capacity for work . . their 
thorough performance under 
all field and weather condi- 
tions. Precision-engineered 
MM Modern Machines and 
Tractors are ‘‘ work - hungry 
teammates” that get the job 
done right, quicker! Extra re- 
serve of power, lower operat- 
ing costs and heavy-duty con- 
struction give MM Visionlined 
Tractors extra punch. 
speed, Hi-Klearance M 
Plows are better-scouring and 
longer-lasting. MM Disc Har- 
rows, MM Wheatland Disc 
Plows, World Champion MM 
Planters, and Moline-Monitor 
Drills couple your future to 
real profit-earning invest- 
ments! Maximum-strength 
MM plows for better penetra- 
tion and greater clearance .. . 
quality planters and drills in 
model choices to fit all soil 
conditions for more accurate, 
uniform planting of crops... 
hook them to rugged MM Vis- 
ionlined Tractors and watch 
your net profits increase! 


FOR BETTER WORK 
VISIONLINED TRACTORS 
for SAFETY and COMFORT 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 


MINNESOTA 
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Plans for the third Western Regional Conference of the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptroilers in Los Angeles, May 12-14, are in the hands of the 
bankers pictured above. Left to right are Perey E. Warner, Title Insurance & Trust Co.; 
William Williams, Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank: Herbert R. Hough, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce; George C. Elser, Security-First National Bank; Donald L. Havens, 
Bank of America; Rudolph Ostengaard, California Bank (general chairman); Theodore H. 
Ballmer, Security-First National Bank; Earl K. Simpson, California Bank; Alexander 
Oliphant, Bank of America; Ralph B. Andrews, First National Bank of Ontario. Absent 
from the group in the picture are James E. Thomas, The Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank, and William Watson, Union Bank & Trust Company. All are from Los Angeles 
except Mr. Andrews 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Herbert H. Schell (right), textile manufacturer and chairman of the international economic 
relations committee of the National Association of Manufacturers, testifying before the 
House Foreign Aftairs Committee on the Marshall Plan. He stated that NAM is “all for the 
Marshall Plan,” provided proper safeguards are included. At the left is Rep. John Davis 
Lodge of Connecticut. Mr. Schell heads Sidney Blumenthal & Co. and Shelton Looms 
Distributing Corp. 


Aid Letter Writing Contest 


: Washington Bankers Associa- 
tion contributed to the success of a 
letter writing contest for the state’s 
grade and high school students by con- 
tributing United States Savings Bonds 
to the winners. The contest was spon- 
sored by the Washington Department 
of Conservation and Development and 
was designed to extoll the virtues, ad- 
vantages and resources of the state. 


A.B.A. Program Endorsed 


Endorsement of the American Bank- 
ers Association’s anti-inflation program 
has been expressed by the board of di- 
rectors of the Robert Morris Associates, 
national organization of bank credit 
men. The formal statement which the 
board issued said, in part: 


In view of the present situation, the di- 
rectors strongly support the anti-inflation 
program of the American Bankers Associa 
tion and urge upon the membership the de 
sirability of continuing to maintain the usual 
standards of credit worthiness in the granting 
of loans for production and distribution of 
necessary goods. They further urge the ne- 
cessity of discouraging loans which are 
speculative; for the purpose of withholding 
goods from the markets; or for the financing 
of unnecessary, undesirable or deferrable 
projects. 

The objective of the credit men and loan 
officers of the member banks should be to 
stimulate the flow of economic goods wher- 
ever possible and to restrict the availability 
of credit which increases the demand for 
goods in already overcrowded markets. By 
these actions the directors of the Robert 
Morris Associates believe that it is possible 
for the banks to preserve a reservoir of credit 
and a sound banking structure to meet the 
legitimate needs of business in any future 
period of readjustment. 


Consumer Bankers 


The Central-Western Section of the 
Consumer Bankers Association, com- 
prising all members west of the wester! 
boundary of Pennsylvania, will hold @ 
spring meeting May 29-31 in Chicago 
at the Congress Hotel. 


Gain in New York Savings 
A gain, including dividends credited, 
of $642,864,755 in savings deposits for 
the 131 mutual savings banks of New 
York State was reported for 1947 by 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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BEFORE you order new forms 
for your commercial 


tellers’ machines— 


n this fast-moving world of today, more and 
more banks are turning to high-speed machines 
to provide quicker customer service, develop 
greater control, improve internal banking 
operations. 

If you have installed mechanized equip- 
ment (or are planning to do so), see Todd 
for the forms you need...to get the most value 
from your machines, increase their effective- 
ness, assure greater accuracy and safety. Cus- 
tomers’ deposit receipts (alteration-proof for 


customers’ protection! ), tellers’ cash received 


slips, customers’ deposit slips, cash in (and 
out) total and correction slips, cash refund 
orders, audit sheets, mail deposit forms, high 
quality leatherette deposit receipt jackets and 
many other essentials made by Todd furnish 
you with a COMPLETE system for efficient 
machine operations. 

To find out more about these new Todd 
forms, just clip and mail the coupon below. 
With machines, you can offer better service to 
your customers...with Todd machine forms you 


can give them the best. Mail the coupon now! 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, New York 


Without cost or obligation to me, please give me complete information 


about Todd forms for bank machine operations. 


COMPANY, INC. 
Todd 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Bank Name 
Add ress 
City 


By 
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Protect your bank with 


Recordak microfilming 


It protects executives against fraud, 
negligence. Assures depositors their 
bank transactions are properly recorded. 
Enables employees to substantiate their 


handling of all items. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 


—and its application to banking systems 


— 


ANK executives, depositors, em- 
ployees . . . Recordak microfilming 
protects them all. 


It protects the bank executive by 
making it possible for him to have com- 
plete film records of every check cashed 
or deposited, every statement and check 
sent to depositors. Film records that can’t 
be tampered with or altered without 
detection! 


It protects the depositor by making it 
possible for him to get facsimiles of any 
check that is missing or disputed. Gives 
him assurance, too, that his banking 


Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your free 
book about Recordak, 
“IN BANK AFTER 
BANK AFTER 
BANK.” 


transactions are properly recorded. 

It protects the employee by enabling 
him to substantiate his handling of any 
item . . . to furnish positive proof of his 
integrity in any controversy that may 
come up. 


To see how you get this three-fold pro- 
tection as a by-product of the Recordak 
Transit, and Single Posting Bookkeeping 


Systems . . . write for “IN BANK AFTER 
Bank AFTER BANK.” 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) Despite the increased cost of bank 
operation, savings banks in New York 
John Adikes, president of The Savings State paid over $146 million to deposi- 
Banks Association of the State of New tors this year as against $130 million in 
York. This brings total savings deposits 1946. 
in New York State to an all-time peak After almost two years of study, The 
of $9,802,045,727, or an increase of 7 Insurance Forum of the Savings Banks 
percent for the year, as compared to a_ Association of the State of New York 
gain of $876 million or 11 percent last has completed a 47-page Manual of 
year. Uniform Insurance Departmental Meth- 
During the 12-month period, ending ods and Procedures, incorporating and 
December 31, 1947, more than $3,100 classifying general insurance functions 
million was deposited in savings banks. into an operational guide for banks. In- 
However, against this, $2,600 million cluding standard forms, reports and 
was withdrawn—a volume of deposits _ statistical records, this manual covers 
and withdrawals exceeded only in 1946. operational procedures for the entire in- 


Recently elected president of the New York 
Financial Advertisers Association is Earl 
S. MacNeill (above), trust officer of the 
Continental Bank & Trust Company. He 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT succeeds P. Raymond Haulenbeek, executive 


vice-president, North River Savings Bank 
DECEMBER 31, 1947 


surance program of a bank, including 


ASSETS fire, casualty, fidelity, and allied cover- 
CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS $ 5,300,962.92 ages. 
BONDS: U.S. Government 60,052,854.49 
Other Bonds __5,992,469.48 Kentucky Bulletins 
CASH AND BONDs.. $ 71,346,286.89 
MORTGAGE LOANS ON REAL ESTATE 71,054,025.87 


A new service has been inaugurated 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING -.. 770,000.00 by the headquarters of the Kentucky 
OTHER REAL ESTATE... 223,785.76 
REAL ESTATE SALES CONTRACTS am 52,937.98 Bankers Association. One or more 
STOCKS....... 892,572.00 times each month the association’s 


INTEREST AND RENTS ON INVESTMENTS ACCRUED 


BUT NOT YET DUE.................. Tas on sa-anaeee 703,534.23 members will receive a general bulletin 
INTEREST AND RENTS DUE ON INVESTMENT me (blue), a protective bulletin (red), an 
(None of which is past due more than 90 days)....... 112,890.30 
OTHER ASSETS, PRINCIPALLY NET PREMIUMS IN agricultural bulletin (green) and a legal 
T OF re 7h. 5 . 
COURSE OF 2,374,475.45 bulletin (purple). All the bulletins are 
LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS. 14,488, 175.37 
(1) TOTAL ASSETS..... $162,018,683.85 designed for loose-leaf binding. 
efe 
LIABILITIES Pacific Coast Banking School 
MASS HAZARD RESERVE FOR GROUP INSURANCE 1,424,590.00 The name of the Pacific Northwest 
PREMIUMS AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE..... 1,039,947.28 


Banking School has been changed to 


RESERVE FOR TAXES....... 1,074,226.88 Pacific Coast Banking School, and its 
ESCROW FUNDS (Deposited by mortgagors for - : 

payment of taxes and expenses) 292,898.79 sponsorship has been broadened to the 
RESERVE FOR ACCOUNTS NOT YET DUE 565,625.70 of te 
POLICYHOLDERS’ DIVIDENDS 


. $150,227,318.74 states. 

PORTION OF CURRENT YEAR’S EARNINGS AVAILABLE The school is held annually on the 
FUTURE DIVIDEND DECLARATION TO PARTICI- 
PATING POLICY HOLDERS... 572,553.00 campus of the University of Washing- 

CONTINGENCY RESERVE UNDER PURCHASE AGREE- ton, Seattle. This year’s session will be 
MENT INCLUDING RESERVE FOR REVALUATION OF , ; 
7,544,625.80 held from August 2 to 13. Approxi- 

RESERVE FOR REVALUATION OF OTHER POLICIES 500,000.00 900 

OTHER CONTINGENCY RESERVE 1,174,186.31 

SURPLUS............... 2,000,000.00 last year, and, with the broader spon- 

TOTAL LIABILITIES $162,018,683.85 


sorship, it is expected that the 1948 
(1) Includes assets in “Old Company Account” established under Purchase attendance will be even larger. 
Agreement dated September 7, 1933, on file with the Superintendent of the In- 

surance Department of the State of Missouri. 


All Soviet Russia wants to do in her 


ees Emre neighboring countries is to give orders 
(GENERAL AMERICAN LiFE INSURANCE CoMPANY to their governments, factories, farms 
ee PRESIDENT and armies. 


SainT Louis We suggest that the next national monu- 
ment be one to the unknown politician. 


Judging by the news from Soviet Rus- 
sia, oil’s not quiet in Iran. 
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@ VALUE FOR 


TODAY’S DOLLAR! 


xxx COMMODITY PRICES 
Source: B a t Labor Statist 


mmm ENR BUILDING COSTS 
> rce: Engineer News Record 


PRA COMPOSITE MARE costs 


Source: Put ~ is Administration 


AGC CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


ated General Contractors of America, Inc.) 


J J 3: 


POST-WAR COMPARISON — Construction Costs vs. Wholesale Commodity Prices (1945 Average = 100%) 


While commodity prices soared to a new high of 54'« above for an agreed-upon period of time; to settle disputes 
1945 wholesale market quotations, average construction without work stoppage; and to eliminate wasteful 
costs were held to a 37° increase in 1947—and highway practices. 
construction to 31.5%. 
To exert every possible effort toward improvement 
4,500 general contractors throughout the country, members of construction management and efficient operation. 
of The Associated General Contractors of America, have ? ‘ , 
(5) To discourage owners from demanding completion 
been fighting to hold down construction cost lines to the ? ra ee ‘ 
of projects at speeds which involve premium pay for 
lowest possible level for specified quality. 
overtime work or any procedure involving extra costs. 
That’s why Construction—America’s second largest industry 


for Costs cannot now be forced down to pre-war lows without 
—fives you ju vaiue jor todays oliar: 


national economic distress—but, a stabilization level is 
Early in 1947, the A.G.C. adopted a policy-program for gradually being found through greater labor productivity, 
6 pattern. It is: increased management efficiency, and through development 
of operational economies. 


(1) To secure and quote firm prices whenever possible. ° = 
fi Members of The Associated General Contractors of 


(2) To pay fair and just wages to workmen. America assume an obligation to work toward 
cost-stabilization—and fully recognize their respon- 
sibility to give the public its money’s worth for its 
work for a day's pay; to maintain wage rates investment in construction. 


(3) To encourage workmen to produce a day's 


The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


More than 100 Chapters and Branches throughout America 
National Headquarters — Munsey Building — Washington 4, D.C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY, RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS, PUBLIC WORKS 
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BANKING NEWS 


Banks Plan to Feature Deposit Services in 
Their 1948 Advertising, A.B.A. Survey Shows 


Three Added to Faculty 
of Graduate School for 
1948 Resident Session 


Ratchford, Wooster, 
Baum Join the Staff 


Dr. B. U. Ratchford, pro- 
fessor of economics, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C.; James 
W. Wooster, Jr., investment 
consultant, The Common- 
wealth Fund, New York; and 
James E. Baum, deputy man- 
ager, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in charge of the Insur- 
ance and Protective Depart- 
ment, have been added to the 
faculty of the Graduate School 
of Banking, conducted by the 
American Bankers Association 
at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. The appoint- 
ments were made by Dr. Har- 


old Stonier, A.B.A. executive | 


manager and G.S.B. director. 
The 1948 resident session of 
the Graduate School will be 
held from June 21 to July 3. 
The school now has a faculty 
of 56 members, some of whom, 
of course, lecture only every 
third year. It is composed 
of bankers, college professors, 
government officials, members 


of the bar, certified public ac- | 


countants, investment special- 
ists, and A.B.A. staff mem- 


executives, and several faculty 
assistants. 


The New Members 


Dr. Ratchford, who will 
teach economics at the G.S.B., 
is the author of ‘American 
State Debts”; co-author and 
editorial director of ‘‘The Fu- 


Dr. Ratchford 


| ernment for Germany (US), 


Banks will emphasize check- 
ing and savings accounts in 
their 1948 advertising, accord- 
ing to a survey by the Ad- 
vertising Department of the 
American Bankers Association. 

The attention to be given the 
merchandising of deposit serv- 
ices is a direct reversal of last 
year’s trend when loan subjects 
held the spotlight. 

“‘One reason for this change,”’ 
says John B. Mack, Jr., mana- 
ger of the department, ‘“‘is the 
leadership taken by banks in 
the fight against inflation. 


ture Level of German Indus- 
try” (official U. S. plan for 
German reparations); and co- 
author of ‘Berlin Reparations 
Assignment.” In 1938-39 he 
was acting professor of com- 
merce and business adminis- 
tration, University of Virginia; 
district price executive for 
OPA in Raleigh 1942-43; eco- | 
nomic advisor for level of in- 
dustry, Office of Military Gov- 


Berlin, 1945-46, and is now a 
member of the research staff 
Committee of the South. 

Mr. Wooster is the author of | 
‘Bankers’ Handbook of Bond | 


Investment” and a frequent 
contributor on investment top- | 


| ics to leading banking publica- 
bers. Complementing the fac- | 
ulty is a 52-man panel of thesis | 
examiners, composed of bank | 


| 
tions. He will lecture on Sav- 


ings Management II at the 
Graduate School. 

Mr. Baum became field sec- | 
retary of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Amer- 
ican Section, following attend- 
ance at the Wharton School of | 
Finance, University of Penn- | 
sylvania. He later resigned to 
become field manager of the 


| National Retail Dry Goods As- 


Mr. Wooster 


“In carrying out their pro- 
gram they are urging the de- 
posit of funds in savings ac- 
counts and in U. S. Savings 


| Bonds as an ideal means for 


individuals to combat infla- 
tionary forces. They are also 
recommending the use of check- 
ing accounts as a means of 
keeping better control of family 
finances and to make money go 
further. ‘“‘Loans that will in- 
crease the supply of scarce 
goods and loans for other es- 
sential purposes will be the 
keynote for loan copy.”’ 


sociation and, in 1924, was 
appointed deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Associa- 


tion and manager of its Insur- | 


ance and Protective Depart- 
ment. Mr. Baum will lecture in 


| the Commercial Banking VI | 
| first is its simplified and con- 
| densed version for use where 


sessions. 


Large Freshman Class 


Although more than 300 
freshmen have been approved 
for admission to the 1948 resi- 
dent session, a 
qualified men have asked to be 
placed on a waiting list in the 
hope that should there be last 
minute cancellations they will 
be admitted to the June ses- 


sion. Those on this list who do | 
not enter this year will be | 
given preference for admission | 


to the 1949 freshman class. 

Admissions to The Graduate 
School of Banking are limited 
to 1,000 students, faculty and 
administrative staff by the 
physical facilities available to 
the school at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 

Curriculum time schedules 
and lecture outlines for the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 75) 


Mr. Baum 


number of | 


Cost Analysis Manual 
For Smaller Banks Js 
Published by A.B.A, 


Long Study Develops 
Simplified Procedure 


A new manual, “Simplified 
Cost Analysis for Smaller Non- 
departmentalized Banks,” has 
been published by the Country 
Bank Operations Commission 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

The new work is in two sec- 
tions, both based on the same 
plan, both intended primarily 
for banks of 15 or less employ- 
ees, and both sufficiently sim- 
plified for use by operating 
men with little or no previous 
experience in the field. The sec- 
ond section contains the com- 
plete analysis plan, while the 


employee time is not available 
for the more detailed study. 

The shorter method provides 
information to serve as a basis 
for service charges and will also 
indicate relative over-all staff 
efficiency, but will not give the 
complete information that is 
disclosed by the more detailed 
plan. This method is broken 
down into seven steps. The 
blank forms on which the anal- 
ysis is made are complete with 
example figures. 


Detailed Analysis 


The complete method pro- 
vides for a detailed analysis, 


| including per-item costs, earn- 


ings from invested funds, prof- 
its and losses from each activ- 
ity, etc. It is divided into 
eleven steps. The Commission 
suggests that every bank able 
to use the complete method 
will find it of far greater value 
than the time-saving method. 
The shorter analysis might well 
find its greatest use as a pre- 
liminary report in banks which 
have not previously made cost 
analysis studies. 

The new manual is plastic 
bound so that it will open flat 
and serve as a work book. All 
necessary blank forms are in- 
corporated and additional sets 
of forms are available free on 
request. 
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New Savings, Mortgage 
Policies to Be Theme 
of Bastern Conference 


New York Meeting Will 
Hear Dodgeand Burgess 


Joseph M. Dodge, president 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
cation and of The Detroit 
Bank, and W. Randolph Bur- 
ges, vice-chairman, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New 


York, are among the prominent | 
speakers who will address the | 


Eastern Regional Savings and 
Mortgage Conference in New 
York, March 15 and 16. 

Mr. Burgess will speak at 
the opening session on ‘Our 
National Debt and Our Sav- 
ings” and Mr. Dodge at the 
concluding session on Pro- 
tecting the Mortgage Invest- 
ment Account.” 

New policies for 1948 will 
be the theme of the conference, 
sponsored by the A.B.A. Sav- 
ings Division of which L. A. 
Tobie, president, Meriden 
(Conn.) Savings Bank, is presi- 
dent. 

J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. 
deputy manager in charge of 
the Savings Division, will 
preside at the opening session. 


National officers and executive councilmen at the annual midwinter meeting in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
of the American Institute of Banking’s Executive Council. Left to right, Theron D. Elder, Oklahoma 
City; Edward J. Damstra, Chicago; Walter D. Behnke, Grand Rapids; Alton P. Barr, Birmingham; 
H. Waldo Graff, Fort Worth; J. Kaye Ewart, Tacoma; Robert C. Rutherford and Floyd W. Larson, 
New York; Garnett A. Carter, Atlanta; Pierre N. Hauser, Milwaukee; Leroy Lewis, New York; 
George J. Greenwood, Jr., San Francisco; J. Vincent O'Neill, New York; Hartwell F. Taylor, Rich- 
mond; Clarence W. Brown, Sacramento; Christian Ries, Minneapolis; George E. Levine, Providence; 


The Program 


Other conference speakers 
and their topics include: Mr. 
Tobie, “‘What Can Be Done 
for the Saver”; Everett J. 
Livesey, Dime Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, ‘Savings Opera- 
tions—Unit vs. Dual Sys- 
tems”; Joseph Earl Perry, 


president, Newton (Mass.) | 


Savings Bank, ‘‘The Coming 
Crusade for Savings’’; Dr. W. 


| Braddock Hickman, research 


staff, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, New York, 


| “Revelations From the Cor- 


porate Bond Research Proj- 
ect."" Dr. Marcus Nadler, 
professor of finance, New York 
University, will speak on ‘In- 


and Byron A. Wilson, Denver 


vesting Savings Fundsin 1948”; 
Henry Wright managing editor, 
Architectural Forum, ‘‘Trends 
in Architecture’; Thomas S. 
Holden, president, F. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York, “ Building 
Picture in 1948 and Beyond”’; 
William Scheick, coordinator, 
Small Homes Council, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, ‘‘ What 
Bankers Should Know About 
New Construction”; E. M. 
Mortlock, director of mortgage 
research, A.B.A., ‘Servicing 
Mortgage Loans”; and Wil- 
liam A. Marcus, vice-president, 
Savings Division, and senior 
vice-president, American Trust 


Company, San Francisco, ‘‘ Fu- | 
' 1935 to nearly 2,000. 


ture Values in Real Estate.”’ 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


May 22 Nevada, Ely 


G.S.B. Faculty 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 
1948 resident session will be 
reviewed and given final ap- 
proval at the annual G.S.B. 
faculty meeting at the Hotel 
Biltmore in New York on 
March 20, said Registrar Wil- 
liam Powers. Concurrent with 
the afternoon faculty meetings, 
the Graduate School of Bank- 
ing alumni will hold their an- 
nual meeting at the Biltmore 
in New York. 

The 1948 graduating class 
will have more than 260 mem- 
bers, according to present indi- 
cations, which will bring the 
total G.S.B. graduates since 
the school was organized in 


Mar. 


Apr. 


June 


June 


15-16 


July 


Sept. 


20-21 


Eastern Regional Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. 

Spring Meeting, Executive Council, French Lick, 
Ind. 

American Institute of Banking, Annual Conven- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Annual Convention, Detrvit, Michigan 


State Associations 


Ohio, Consumer Credit Conference, Columbus 
Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 
Louisiana, The Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Alabama, Hotel Tutwiler, Birmingham 
Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
New Mexico, Nickson Hotel, Roswell 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Kansas, Topeka 

Delaware, Wilmington Country Club, Wilmington 
New Jersey, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City 
California, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 
Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Tennessee, Chattanooga 


May 
May 
May 
May 


24-26 
24-26 
26-27 
29-31 


Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Texas, The Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Arkansas, Annual Education Conference, Junior 
Bankers Section, The Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 


Other Organizations 


New York State Savings and Loan League, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Commodore, N. Y. 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 2d Re- 
gional Mortgage Clinic, Hotel Skirvin, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 3d 
Regional Mortgage Clinic, Hotel Commodore, N. Y. 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Eastern Regional Conference, William 
Penn.Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Mid-Continent Regional Conference, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

Association of Reserve City Bankers, Hotel Del 
Coronado, Coronado Beach, California 

National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Western Regional Conference, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles 

American Industrial Bankers Association, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

National Savings and Loan League, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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How Banks Sell Services at Fairs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


August and visited the exhibit of the 
First National Bank, according to As- 
sistant Cashier Charles W. York, who 
is the bank’s farm representative. This 
project was planned, arranged and 
staffed by a special committee of the 
bank’s employees. Regular meetings 
were held by the committee for several 
months prior to the fair to consider sug- 
gestions for making the display more 
attractive. 

Housed in a tent, the First National’s 
exhibit included a continuous showing 
of colored and black and white movies, 
such as travelogues, educational fea- 
tures, films depicting soil conservation 
methods and other subjects of interest 
to farmers. A display calling attention 
to the services of the bank was arranged 
along two sides of the tent and was 
flanked by flower arrangements by an 
employee of the bank. A member of the 
bank’s staff was in attendance at all 
times and gave away blotters, thimbles, 
dime banks, etc. Popular features of the 
display were chairs seating 50 visitors, 
a water cooler, and a penny guessing 
contest. Nearly 12,000 paper cups were 
used to consume 800 gallons of water. 
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A SYMBOL 
OF SOUND 
BANKING FOR 
SEVENTY-SEVEN 
YEARS. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
20 Pine Street « New York 


Eight Hunterdon County, New Jer- 
sey, banks joined with three industrial 
concerns interested in the dairy business 
and the Hunterdon County Board of 
Agriculture in sponsoring a better milk- 
ing contest at the Flemington, New 
Jersey, fair for 4-H and FFA members. 
Two members competed each day of 
the week for first, second and third 
prizes of $25, $20 and $15 offered by the 
sponsors. In addition, each of the con- 
testants received a strip cup. 

The purpose of the contest was to 
demonstrate better milking methods to 
produce clean milk efficiency. Speed was 
not a contributing factor. 

The set-up included six cows on a 
concrete platform, equipped with stan- 
chions, water cups and milking ma- 
chine. A milk house, connected with the 
milking platform, was equipped with 
milk cooler, can rack, hot water heater 
and wash tubs. Two contestants milked 
three cows each, with the same judges 
in attendance each day. Winners were 
announced and awards presented at the 
Artificial Breeding Association’s annual 
meeting in Clinton, New Jersey, last 
Fall. 


It was found that banks also par- 
ticipate in a variety of other activities 
including the sponsorship of special 
events, such as rodeos, races, livestock 
shows; assist at livestock sales; con. 
tribute achievement awards; advertise 
in fair programs; and buy fair tickets 
for customers and employees. Although 
a good many of these activities are 
widely publicized, because they have to 
do with 4-H and FFA programs, a brief 
report is included for the convenience 
of those who may not have followed 
BANKING’sS periodic coverage of this 
important phase of bank assistance to 
agriculture. 

The American Trust Company in 
Stockton, California, for example, gives 
10 awards, ranging from $2 to $15, to 
the FFA members entering the best 
vocational agricultural farm accounting 
record books at the San Joaquin County 
Fair and Horse Show. ; 

It also donates a calf to the fair fora 
calf-scrambling contest, in which mem- 
bers of the youth groups have an oppor- 
tunity to rope a calf and raise it asa 
farm project. 

At the end of the fair, FFA and +H 
club groups hold auctions of their prize 
animals and the American Trust en- 
courages them by buying in several of 
the prize winning animals. The bank 


Air mail your West Coast checks to us. Each item of yours 


is dispatched for collection the same day we receive it 


... by air mail if it saves time. From our central location in 


California we cut collection time on your items to a min- 


imum. 


For fast availability of funds use 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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also buys tickets to a reserved box at 
the fair for its employees and customers. 


Over a period of years, the Stockton 
Savings and Loan Bank, of Stockton, 
California, has sponsored an event for 
draft, harness or running races at the 
San Joaquin County Fair. The bank 
pays the difference between the ad- 
mission fees and the $1,000 purse offered 
in this race, usually amounting to be- 
tween $250 and $300. This last year the 
bank put on a nightly rodeo. This bank, 
also, buys a box and some general 
admission tickets for officers and em- 
ployees. 


The Peoples Savings Bank of Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa, actively supports district 
cattle contests to select winners to com- 
pete at the All-Iowa Fair. Some years 
ago it initiated the custom of choosing 
a queen from Linn County to be sent 


to the All-Iowa Fair. For the past three | 


years, however, the other Cedar Rapids 
banks have cooperated in this enterprise. 

J. K. Noll, the bank’s field man, acts 
as judge in the livestock contests and 


clerks at the auction at the conclusion | 


City, Iowa, for a number of years, has 
taken charge of the 4-H baby beef sale 
at the North Iowa Fair. However, this 
past year the bank cooperated with the 
Chamber of Commerce in giving a ban- 
quet for between 150 and 200 4-H mem- 
bers who made a good showing at the 
fair in their feeding and record keeping. 

Also, a $75 purse is awarded annually 
to 4-H members at the North Iowa Fair 
for the best records kept on feeding and 


of the fair. Customarily, the bank buys | 
in a 4H calf. It also takes part in | 
several cattle shows, including four | 


state Black Angus and four state Here- 
ford shows, and five district Black 


Angus shows. 


The First National Bank of Great | 


Falls, Montana, manages and assumes 


financial responsibility for the 4-H Club | 


steer auction at the conclusion of the 


Montana State Fair. As a general thing, | 


there are about 100 animals to be sold. 


The First National Bank of Mason 


cost of livestock from the time pur- 
chased until ready for market, and on 
the gains shown by the livestock. This 
award is by the United Home Bank & 
Trust Company of Mason City. 

While all of the foregoing activities 
are, in fact, advertising for these banks, 
some other banks limit their fair sup- 
port to advertising in special fair edi- 
tions of local newspapers, window dis- 
plays advertising the fair, and to ad- 
vertisements in the fair programs. 


ALOT OF GROWING 10 DC 


This is a big country and to furnish nation-wide 
telephone service, the Bell System has had to be 
big for a long time. But in the last few years it 
hasn’t been nearly big enough. 


Even though we’ve broken all records and 
added more than 6,000,000 new telephones in the 
past two years, there are still about a million 
orders for service that we haven’t been able to 
fill because of lack of equipment, switchboards, 
cable and buildings. Many more Long Distance 
circuits also are needed. 

It will take time and a lot of money to make 
the Bell System big enough for the nation’s needs 
but we’re on our way — in a big way — to giving 
you more and better service than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
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Use the 


In Chicago 


AS YOUR BANK 


You are cordially invited to use The First National 
Bank of Chicago as your correspondent. To serve you, 
and to insure prompt attention in all correspondent 


th 

bank relationships, there is an experienced group of 
officers which devotes its entire time to this work. e 
Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman D 
James B. ForcGan BentLey G. McCioup P 
Vice-Chairman President 
il 


BANK AND BANKERS DIVISION OFFICERS 


Joun J. ANTON Vice-President 


Tuomas J. NuGent Vice-President 
Haroip W. Lewis Vice-President 
Me tvin H. Asst. Vice-President 
VeRNE L. BARTLING Asst. Vice-President 
Cuar_es F. NEWHALL Assistant Cashier 
Epwarp DECKER Assistant Cashier 


Victor C. von MEDING 


Assistant Cashier 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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‘“‘What Loans Are Productive?” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


those in major industrial areas, are doing a large part of their 
business with retail merchandisers and in automobile, per- 
sonal, furniture, property and loans of that type, none of 
which really help the anti-inflation picture. 

‘Small town banks which do business with farmers and 
cattle growers are in a better position to lend money that will 
aid in the fight against rising prices. 


® ® ® 


...cautioned against over- 
expanding plants 


New YorK 
E recommend to clients not to buy in advance of their 
Winmediate needs. 

Manufacturers seeking loans are urged to be on the 
conservative side and to lean backwards in their estimates 
of future sales. They also are being cautioned against over- 
expanding plants. 

A manufacturer is not justified in creating a debt which 
he is planning to amortize on the basis of his experience 
during the past five years. 

Clients seeking this type of loan should compute demand 
on a prewar rather than on a wartime basis. They should 
anticipate a drop rather than an increase in sales. 

Short-term loans well within a borrower’s ability to repay 
isa good policy. 

An example is the case of one manufacturer who planned 
building a mill at a cost of $10 million. This manufacturer 
thought he could repay the loan at the rate of $1 million 
a year. He pointed to sales over the past six years in citing 
the necessity for adding such a mill. 

He was refused the loan and advised that he could hardly 
expect future sales to be as large as they had been in the 
past. He was told to shelve his plans for the mill for the 
present. He was advised to anticipate future sales on a 
prewar rather than on a wartime level. 

A bank can, however, take care of all normal needs of its 
industrial clients who are conducting their businesses con- 
servatively and with forethought. 


...useful articles, not 
luxuries 


COLORADO 
_— for production of food products, farm implements 
and to reputable contractors for home building are 
productive or anti-inflationary. 

For several months one institution has loaned only for 
production of food or useful articles, not luxuries. Specifically 
prohibited is “crazy financing” such as loans on houses 
priced out of line or beyond the income of prospective buyers. 

_Cattle loans and those to packinghouses for food produc- 
tion are specific examples of productive lending. 

Some loans have been made, in participation with other 
banks, on community projects. This type of loan is not in- 
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flationary and of definite benefit to the public, and great 
need exists for this type of development. 

Another bank is providing capital for manufacturing 
plants producing necessary articles short in demand, for 
example, loans to a local firm making farm implements. 

There is a general tightening of home financing, but some 
bankers consider relief of the housing shortage one of the 
most important types of lending to permit production of 
goods in short supply. They are continuing to provide 
capital to contractors to ease shortages, but their lending is 
strictly limited to old-time, established builders who are 
satisfied with legitimate profits. No credit is granted to fly- 
by-night operators who build cracker boxes and want quick 
and high profits. A new applicant is thoroughly investigated. 

One bank also grants credit to individual purchasers of 
homes built by contractors financed by it. Houses built by 
reputable contractors provide a safer risk. 

GI loans for homes now require at least 20 percent down, 
and the number has consequently been drastically reduced. 
The former practice of lending with little or nothing down 
was an important factor in adding to the inflationary spiral 
in housing. Houses were sold at profit to another GI, with a 
resulting pyramid of artificial values. 

Loans are now made on houses under the 20 percent rule 
for GI’s, under the FHA plan or on a straight bank loan with 
the required 40 percent down. Such transactions are limited 
to non-speculative purchases. One bank’s own financing is 
on a 10- or 15-year plan, mostly on 10. The amount is 
limited to not more than one-fourth of an individual’s in- 
come for taxes, interest and principal. Sound home financing 


plans will mean lower building costs and lower prices of older 
houses by Spring. 


Ohio Bankers Open 


Anti-Inflation Campaign 


co Outo, scene of the first pilot meeting at 
A which the A.B.A. anti-inflation program was out- 
lined, also saw the opening of the state associations’ 
efforts to bring the voluntary plan to the attention of 
individual banks. 


At the midwinter conference of the Ohio Bankers 
Association the program was presented to the member- 
ship by speakers, including Lester E. Shippee, chairman 
of the A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission, who asked the 
banks to do their part in the nationwide voluntary 
credit control effort. 


Governor Thomas Herbert of Ohio commended the 
American Bankers Association for having exercised 
leadership in sponsoring the campaign. 


“T am convinced,” he said, “that such a campaign 
will be much more effective and in accordance with 
established American principles than the adoption of 
rigid government controls. To saddle the American 
people with an over-abundance of bureaucratic controls 
at a time when the crying need is for greater production 
simply appears to create an artificial prosperity. We 
cannot escape the law of supply and demand.” 

Charles W. McBride, president of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, presided at the meeting. 


Other state associations are also presenting the pro- 
gram to their members at regular or special meetings. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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THE FAIRBANKS /MORSE MODEL 38 0.P.- ENGINE 


More Dp alr PER FOOT OF FLOOR SPACE! 


Consider this: a single Fairbanks-Morge Model 38 Opposed-Piston engine 


can put up to 1600 Korsepower to work for you in almost half the floor space 
required Wy other heavy-duty/Diesel engines of the same horsepower. 
Doesn’t this suggest a way to gain that added kw-h output 

without remodeling or expanding 


your present plant floor space facilities? 


For Diesel Power... 


NC FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © DIESEL ENGINES * STOKERS * SCALES * MOTORS + GENERATORS 


PUMPS + RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES + FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


that might be developed for 4-H and 
FFA members; and (8) youth organi- 
stions—history and data. 


Kentucky Farmer-Banker 
Field Days 


Two banker-farmer field days were 
sponsored this past Fall by the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association in coopera- 
tion with the Agricultural College of 
the University of Kentucky. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis acted 
as host at a luncheon at each meeting. 
These farmer-banker field days, which 
are a continuation of a series of meet- 
ings started in 1945, were held on two 
farms at Hodgenville and Princeton to 
provide an opportunity for those at- 
tending to observe at first-hand results 
of certain recognized soil conservation 
and soil management practices. 

During 1945 dinner meetings were 
held throughout Kentucky to stress 
the importance of better managed 
farms. In 1946, meetings were held on 
three experimental farms of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky to show at close 
range a demonstration of soil conserva- 
tion and other practices. The 1947 
meetings were for the purpose of ob- 
serving results of the actual application 
of such measures on farms. : 

A tour of each farm was conducted 
by representatives of the University of 
Kentucky Extension Service. Corre- 
lated therewith was a talk by ‘Don 
Henry, agricultural economist, Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis on “Cost 
and Returns of Soil Improvement.” 

John F. Graham, field representative 
of the Kentucky Bankers Association, 
spoke at both meetings on the “Work 
Ahead of Us.” Other speakers at one or 
both meetings included: F. Guy Hitt, 
first vice-president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis; A. G. Brown, deputy 
Manager, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, who talked on “Land Values in 
Kentucky”; T. R. Bryant, assistant 
director of extension, Experiment Sta- 
tion, U of K; Tom Wallace, editor, 
Louisville Times; and C. W. Bailey, 
former A.B.A. president and president, 
First National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tennessee. 

Walter A. Cole, vice-president and 
cashier, Lincoln National Bank, Hod- 
genville, and J. B. Lester, president, 
Farmers National Bank, Princeton, pre- 
sided at the respective meetings. Ralph 
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Fontaine, secretary, Kentucky Bankers 
Association, presented a silver service 
to each of the farm owners on behalf 
of the association. 

Forty-two counties were represented 
at these meetings by 143 bankers. There 
were also present 30 farmers, 42 county 
agents and soil conservationists, 14 
educators, and 68 others, or a fotal 
of 297. 

Similar meetings were held in eastern 
Kentucky. 


Illustrated Mail Folder 


Farm loans, new accounts and farm 
management service are emphasized by 


the farm service department of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank of Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

In a recently issued direct mail folder 
the bank challenged the reader with the 
statement that “It Is Good Business to 
Plan the Future of Your Farm.” It 
illustrated what it meant by repro- 
ducing a picture of a well kept and of a 
run down farm and finished off the 
series with a picture of its farm service 
department manager, Carl E. Rylander, 
interviewing a farmer and his wife. In 
brief copy the bank invited customers 
to “plan the future of your farm with 
our farm service representative.” 


RELIABLE... 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 


With correspondent connections in lead- 


ing cities of America and throughout the 


world, Mercantile-Commerce offers com- 


plete banking service to banks and bankers, 


business and industry. 


Routing collections and non-par items 


direct to points of payment speeds up your 


collections, often reduces exchange costs 


..-it’s a plus service to our depositors. 


We welcome an opportunity to be of service. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Oregon’s Successful Youth Program 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


contest was started and increasing the 
number of pigs per litter from 8.7 in 
1942-43 to 9.3 in 1946-47. It also spon- 
sors a state farm mechanics contest, 
which encourages boys to set up shops 
on farms, to build useful devices in 
school and at home, repair, care for and 
operate farm machinery, and repair and 
construct buildings, fences and home 
conveniences. 

OBA representatives present farmer 
degree charms to boys eligible for this 


OSCAR 


Vice President 


DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


MONRAD 


degree at the state FFA convention 
each year. Forty-two boys were so 
honored in 1947, 

The OBA presents gold service keys 
to agricultural instructors completing 
10 and 25 years of service, presentations 
being made at the agricultural teachers’ 
conference at Oregon Vocational School. 

On the local level, Oregon banks sup- 
port FFA projects by giving cash 
awards to chapter public speaking con- 
testants and by granting loans for co- 


Announcing 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


A new and specialized service for 


manufacturers doing business in the 


Southwest is brought to this bank by 


Oscar Monrad, newly elected vice 


similar work in the Southwest. We 
are glad to offer his ability and 


experience to you and your customers. 


president. Known throughout the East 
for his outstanding work with manu- 


facturers in New York State and New 


England, Mr. Monrad has, for the 


past 4 years, distinguished himself for 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


operative chapter activities, such a 
the purchase of seed, livestock, Sup- 
plies, machinery and equipment, ang 
pig feeding contests. In 1946-47 mop 
than $300 was awarded to public speak. 
ing contestants. The purchase by FFA 
chapters of farm machinery and equip 
ment valued at more than $50,000 was 
financed largely by bank loans. 

Other assistance to FFA member 
includes loans for productive purposes, 
awards for scholarships, farming pro 
ficiency and fair exhibits; judging of 
contests by agricultural field represent. 
atives; and banker attendance and 
talks at FFA meetings, conventions, 
etc. 

Mr. Morgan has suggested to the 
Oregon banks that there is need for or- 
ganization support of the FFA’s farm 
record keeping and dairy improvement 
projects. 

Banks Given Credit 

State 4H Leader Allen gives the 
Oregon Bankers Association much of 
the credit for the fact that Oregon leads 
all other western states in the number 
of 4H Clubs and 4-H members and 
ranks among the top two or three states 
in the number of 4-H Clubs in propor- 
tion to population. Portland, he says, 
has the outstanding urban 4-H Club in 
the country, which has served as a pat- 
tern for innumerable other urban clubs 
over the country. 

In evaluating the benefits of giving 
assistance to farm youth work, Secre- 
tary Greenwood feels that the nation’s 
agricultural economy would be immeas- 
urably strengthened if “every bank 
would take an active part in supporting 
youth programs, particularly 4-H Club 
and FFA chapters, and every state bank- 
ersassociation would foster an aggressive, 
statewide agricultural development pro- 
gram.” This activity, he says, would 
“conserve our resources, raise the 
standard of living on the farms, and 
develop new ideas for better farming 
and farm management.” 


“Now you stop frightening your little brothers 


—nobody is going to make them into piggy 


banks and you know it.” 
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Mr. Banker: 
| you know the actual cash 
value of your machinery P 


country through the well-read pages 
of Business Week, Nation's Business, 


Dun’s Review and other publications. 


Its message has an important 
meaning for bank executives and 
trust officers responsible for granting 
loans. No businessman can fulfill his 
obligations to you if unexpected 
disaster causes him a large financial 
setback. That's why the right kind of 
insurance in the proper amounts is 
essential. Hartford’s Machinery In- 
ventory booklet helps businessmen 
correctly appraise their equipment 
and provide adequate insurance— 


Probably not . . . unless you’ve had an appraisal made lately. 


Yet, it’s important to weigh and record these values peri- 
odically (1) so that you will know what is adequate insurance 
protection for your machinery investment and (2) so that you 
will have the information, in the event of a disaster, to present 
in support of a claim. Such information is required by all in- 
surance companies. Look at your policy! 


The Hartford has just produced a machinery inventory 
form which helps you to develop actual cash values. This book- 
let, entitled “Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value,” 
shows how to estimate your machinery dollars correctly for 
insurance purposes. 


“Book” values are not actual cash values! 


Charging off a fixed percentage (based on the supposed use- 
ful life of a machine) to depreciation year after year . . . will 
not show the machine’s actual cash value. Actual cash value 
may be estimated by determining the replacement cost of the 
identical model, installed today ... minus a percentage of de- 
preciation due to condition and obsolescence. 


In most cases, the actual cash value of a machine is consid- 
erably higher than its “book” value. That’s why, to avoid 
underinsurance .. . and perhaps a large financial setback, it’s 
vitally important to insure your actual cash values. 


Weigh your values carefully! Send the coupon below for the 
booklet “Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value.” A copy 
will be sent without obligation to any machine owner request- 
ing it. For insurance advice, see your Hartford agent or broker. 


a protection that works for borrower 
cand bank alike. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please send tree copy of “Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value.’’ 
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“New Look” Bank Reports 


Any banks are joining other busi- 
nesses in a break with the tradi- 
tion that the annual report to 

the stockholders is a routine document 
which should be just that and nothing 
more. 

Several years ago a few hardy pio- 
neers demonstrated that expert typo- 
graphical treatment, good illustrations, 
and clear interpretation of operating 
results can vitalize the story of banking 
and bring the bank closer to the com- 
munity. To judge from the number of 
“new look” pamphlet reports for 1947 
that have reached BANKrnc’s desk in 
recent weeks, the trend toward reader 
interest seems to be growing. 

The new type of report is a friendly 
invitation to shareholders, customers 
and the public to step behind the figures 
in the financial statement and see what 
they mean. It makes the most of an 
excellent opportunity to tell the reader 
what the bank can do for him. It intro- 
duces him to the staff, takes him on a 
trip around the bank so that he can 
watch the departments at work, or 
inspect recent improvements. It pays 
its respects to local industries whose 
operations the bank assists, and offers 
little case histories illustrating the con- 
structive uses of banking services. 

Also, the “new look” report is offered 
to the entire community rather than to 
the immediate bank family, and is 
therefore a public relations star of first 
magnitude. 

The modernized pamphlet makes its 
first bid for the reader’s attention by 
offering him a carefully styled, good- 
looking cover. (In some we’ve seen the 
bank’s name doesn’t appear in this 
front show window.) When he opens the 
booklet he is greeted. by well-spaced 
lines of easy-to-read type and by decora- 
tive features (including a liberal use of 
color, pictures and charts), and it’s a 
safe bet that he’ll at least browse 
through the pages. 

But the text is the thing, and in gen- 


eral the compilers of these pamphlets 
give great care to how they present the 
story. Friendliness is the keynote. The 
reader is made to feel that the bank is 
taking him into its confidence, that he 
(stockholder, customer or prospect) is 
the person to whom the bank is talking, 
that his patronage is partly responsible 
for the bank’s success, and that the old 
First National is staffed by folksy 
people whose vocabularies are not 
limited to a certain chilly two-letter 
word beginning with “n.” 


Asove all, he gets the impression 
that the bank is sincerely interested in 
the community’s welfare, that it’s just 
as essential an institution as the fire- 
house or the doctor’s office, and that 
there’s no starch in banking’s shirtfront. 
The text usually includes a review of 
the year’s work by the president of the 
bank who in simple terms explains 
what’s been done. Perhaps he comments 
on current affairs (inflation is a popular 
topic in the 1947 reports) or talks about 
improvements the bank has made in its 
facilities for serving the public. But 
whatever the president chooses to 
cover, he is careful to make his remarks 
interesting as well as informative. 
These 1947 pamphlets have been 
modernized in varying degrees. Some 
limit the “new look” treatment to 


larger type, wider margins, simple 
charts (often printed in color), and 
attractive layout of the pages. Other 
go much further in their appeal to the 
reader, freely using color, photographs, 
drawings and other eye-catchers, 
Let’s take a glance through some of 
the reports. Sorry we can’t cover all of 
them, but lack of space forbids. 


A Simulated Meeting 


The pamphlet at the top of Bank- 
1NG’s pile happens to be the 1947 story 
told by the MERCHANDISE NATIONAL 
Bank, Chicago. On the cover is a draw- 
ing of three men seated at a table. 
Attention focuses on the middle man 
because he’s silhouetted in white against 
the terra cotta paper. Inside, you'r 
told that this figure is intended to 
represent you—“ taking part, with other 
stockholders and customers, in a hypo- 
thetical meeting with Merchandise 
Bank’s management.” 

“Thirteen years ago,” the text goes 
on, “Merchandise Bank originated 
what is today commonly regarded to be 
a ‘modern’ financial report—giving 
detailed statistical information about a 
bank’s operations. We find now that 
there is a wide gap between the listing 
of such financial facts and a complete 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 


One of the questions and answers in the report of the Merchandise National 


QUESTION 


In its advertising, Merchandise Bank places considerable emphasis on consumer 
credit. What has been the 1947 experience in this regard? 


Consumer credit lending has been a highspot in 1947 operations: Our $2,749,000 volume 
is 44% greater than in 1946 and neatly equals the record year 1941 when a large number of 


new automobiles were financed. Our increased volume this past year was largely for personal 


borrowing needs. With increasing production of new cars, we anticipate sizeable consumer 


credit gains in 1948. 
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If carpentry is your 


The tools on your bench are A-No. 1. 
You chose them—you like them. 


You find that you do finer work with 


the equipment you prefer. 


The typewriter on your desk would be 
the World’s No. 1—a Royal. 


Why not see that the business tools 
your secretaries use are the best. Sup- 
ply them with Royals. Typewriters they 
prefer using. Typewriters that turn out 
the best work! 


Surveys make Royal blush! 


1. Popularity! Just see how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that the preference for 
Royals equals the combined preference for the next three 
leading typewriters. Your typists will do more work, better 
work on machines they prefer using. 


2. Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving features 
on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. That’s why 
Royals are preferred. That’s why they result in higher pro- 
duction per machine! 


3. Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. Royals 
stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time out for 
repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 
typewriter investment! 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 
understanding of their significance. So, 
in this report, we create the atmosphere 
of a meeting of stockholders and cus- 
tomers with management—at which 
questions are asked and answered— 
questions you might like to ask were it 
practicable to hold such a meeting. 
This way, we hope to interpret for you 
the rea] significance of 1947 financial 
figures.” 

After you’ve been shown a simplified 
condition statement, President Ray- 
mond L. Redheffer is presented as the 
first speaker at the simulated meeting. 
In the course of his brief remarks he 
points out that the information in the 
statement, with supporting financial 


tables, would constitute the net con- 
clusion obtainable from the customary 
bank report. 

“Certainly,” he adds, “there is more 
to financial reporting than this. So let 
us search behind these figures to deter- 
mine how they came about and what 
meaning they hold for you.” 

There follows a series of questions 
such as might be asked at the meeting. 
Mr. Redheffer answers each. The text 
is typographically pleasing (plenty of 
white space, large charts in color, small 
drawings). 


Presenting Akron, Ohio 
A bird’s-eye view of Akron, Ohio, as 
‘‘a great industrial center, a great busi- 


Your BANK’S 


Bond Account 


EARNINGS 


Bankers find our Bond Department offi- 


cers helpful in suggesting ways to improve 


net returns from their investment accounts. 


We would welcome an opportunity to dis- 


cuss this important source of your bank’s 


earnings. There might be substantial bene- 


fits for your bank from such a discussion. 


Your inquiry is cordially invited. 


Ask for free copy of the booklet, 
“Effect of Bond Tax Status On Bank Earnings” 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ness center, and a great place to liye” 
accompanies the report of that City’s 
First NATIONAL Bank. 

Inside the folding covers are pictures 
of Akron’s industrial plants, business 
buildings and recreational and cultural 
facilities. The reader is told that Akron 
is not only the world’s rubber center 
but that many other great businesses 
have their homes there. It’s “in the 
market center of America—the heart of 
America’s workshop” and is “a great 
city for industry location.” 

President E. S. Patterson’s report is 
liberally illustrated with color charts 
and contains detailed information about 
the bank’s work and progress. 


How a Bank Helps 

Realistic photographs, effective ty- 
pography and skillful layouts mark the 
report of Raymond N. Ball, president 
of the ROCHESTER (New York) 
Trust CoMPANY. 

The cover shows a pair of escalators, 
obviously leading to the main banking 
floor. Inside there’s an air view of 
Rochester, highlighting the bank build- 
ing. 

The text of the report, printed in 
large type, and the financial statement, 
are followed by four pages telling the 
reader how he can put the bank’s money 
to work for him, and what the bank did 
for borrowers in 1947. In the outside 
columns of these pages are brief stories 
of how the bank helped several people 


Fragment of a bank aid story told in the 
Lincoln Rochester’s report 


Financing A Dream 


A returned G.I. had found just the house 
and garden spot he and the wife had dreamed 
of. But how was he to finance it? What money 
he had was needed for additional furnishings. 
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ve their various financial problems. ; 
Lincoln says, “you are not asking for ¢ 
favors nor is the officer in a position to 
t favors. Your credit requirements A businees 

present an opportunity for additional growth chart 
hank business which the officer is very (two colors) 
happy to consider and to grant if your =~ 7 oe 
needs comply with the requirements Tie Cana: 
and restrictions under which the officers pany of South 
must act.” Bend 

Photographs of various departments 
at work and of individual officers add a * 
friendly, personal touch. Color is used 
rather extensively throughout the pam- 


ohlet. 


* as of Nov. 30, 1947 


Report to the Community 


South Bend, Indiana, says in a foreword iN | OME | OPPEL 
that it is making its report “to the | 
community instead of only to stock- = 
“This,” it continues,” is a deliberate AV — ‘ocralibe 
action. Here at American Trust we hold | _—* an 
that a bank grows and prospers only as : 
it serves the entire community. Ex- 
pressed differently, if the American 
Trust serves well the people of the 
community, then, and only then, will 
they become keenly interested in this 


about the operations of the depart- 
ments; there’s a photograph to go with 


For instance, department | WET ALL BILLS PAID PROMPTLY 


hundreds of customers, and th 


possible the starting of a variety of new 
enterprises. — : : When fire strikes, income usually stops. 
“A quick inspection of the bank’s 
collateral vaults would indicate loans on That’s when the borrower is grateful to the 
the security of farm implements, live : 
stock, Bg highly banker who has recommended Business In- 
specialized machinery, electrical ap- 
pliances, professional and recreational 
equipment, construction materials, and INSURANCE stays in the swim. . . holds his key personnel 
commodities of all kinds. SINCE 1863. - ; 
“Loans are also made in this depart- ... meets his non-stop obligations during 
ment to business and professional le ‘ 
whose borrowing enforced idleness or vacancy. Ask any Home- 
substantial sums. . . .” 
And, the bank adds, one of the aims = 
of the department is “the building of Company...over 11,000 throughout America. 
small businesses.” 
The pamphlet, which includes charts 
reviewing the increase in the bank’s 
business, is printed in two colors. 


bank.” 
The report comprises a brief story .@ rrr, 


DEPENDABLE _ terruption Insurance. With it your customer 


town Agent representing a Fireman’s Fund 


Tine « « Didelity « Surat 

bd 

FrREMANS Funp Grou 
As Your Financial FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
Adviser. . .” HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S FUND 

TE NA ip * 

The PeninsuLA NATIONAL BANK of 

Cedarhurst, New York, starts its report ————— 
” 

with a “Dear Friends” letter on the | san FRANCISCO + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON « ATLANTA « LOS ANGELES 
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cover. In it President Charles J. 
Machleid says: 

“As your financial adviser, we feel it 
is appropriate to talk plainly in intro- 
ducing our annual report. 

“Weare in a so-called inflationary pe- 
riod. Costs of everything—food, cloth- 
ing, housing—have spiraled.” (Volume 
of money and bank deposits competing 
for goods is way up; so are wages, etc.) 

“At the same time, we hear predic- 
tions of a depression . . . phrases like, 
‘It’s got to come’ and ‘Boom and 
Bust.’ Our answer is ‘ Fiddlesticks.’ 

“We can talk ourselves into a de- 
pression. Loose talk is sabotage of the 
worst kind. It is sabotage to cry ‘ Wolf!’ 


We exiet because society and business in your comavenition need ws to care for and 


money and credit. 


Here's what you bank accomplishes through its various services: 


when honesty, integrity and hard work 
are needed. There are no substitutes for 
enterprise, diligence and hard work. 

“Hard work must be the cushion to 


Give Your: Check Counters 


That “New Look”! 


And Give Your Depositors 


Better "Customer Service,” Too. . . 


With KERR Changepoint 
Fountain Pens 


Different styles of bases in Bronze or Chrome. 


Adaptable to any check counter arrangement. Let 


us send you illustrated literature and prices. 


STANDARD BANK EQUIPMENT SINCE 1934 


W. K. KERR PEN COMPANY 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Transfers funds from one place to another without danger of theft or lo 
to owner 


Cuts cost of doing business through checking facilities, adding to con 
and deficiency of financial transactions. 


catch inflation when it falls. 

“Willingness to work steadily, nose. 
to-the-grindstone style, has made this 
past year a good one for you and your 
communities and for us. We have all 
enjoyed the fruits of our labors. That is 
the American way which we are pledged 
to preserve.” 

Inside, the bank answers many ques- 
tions. “Who Are Your Bankers?” jt 
asks, and then introduces the officers. 
In simple statements it tells why it is in 
business (listing what it accomplishes 
through its various services); how it 
does business; whom it serves (short 
histories of the several communities); 
and what the bank can do for the reader. 


"Cincinnati, Center of Culture” 


The Firta Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati presents its 
report as an annual letter to the share- 
holders from the president, John J. 
Rowe. 

But before the letter opens there's 


| an attractive page about “Cincinnati 


. . . Center of Culture.” The gist of 
the comment is that man doesn’t live 
by bread alone; and the text goes on to 
talk about the city’s music, art galleries 
and parks. . 

Mr. Rowe’s report briefly traces the 
year’s operations and has something to 
say about 1948 prospects. The re 
mainder of the report comprises chiefly 
the comparative financial statement and 
short accounts of each bank depart- 
ment’s services. But in the center spread 
the bank goes back to the opening 
theme; “Culture is a living thing in 
Cincinnati:” Here the text comments 
on the city’s educational and artistit 
institutions, its writers and musiciais 

Throughout the report are scattered 
color drawings of local scenes, by the 
Cincinnati artist, Caroline Williams. 


Past and Present 


When you open the cover of the 1 
port by CommerciaL NATIONAL BANK 
of Peoria you see a line drawing of an 
Indian looking across a valley and aft 


| reminded that the history of this Ilinois 


BANKING 


SEES 


& 


One of the series of es 
questions answered by 
the Cedarhurst bank 
in its pamphlet report 
| Fe, 
| 
| 


city “is a romantic page written. with 

the arrow of an Indian, the muskets of 

the French explorers, the plows and 
of American builders.” 

The historical background is main- 
tained, in text and drawings, through- 
gut President George L. Lutty’s ac- 
count of the year’s work. 

Other features include a photograph 
of the board of directors in session and 
thumbnail descriptions of the bank’s 
services. 


Seed Catalogue 

The BANK OF WARWICK, at Hilton 
Village, Virginia, made a wide detour 
around the conventional report by 


bringing out its 1947 pamphlet along | 


the lines of a seed catalogue. 

“Tt has frequently been said,” ex- 
plains Cashier B. E. Rhodes in an 
introductory letter to stockholders, 
customers and friends, “that Warwick 
County is the ‘Garden Spot’ of the 


Peninsula. It is because we so thor- 


oughly agree that we have used the seed 


catalogue theme. Then, too, the princi- | 
ples of sound banking are often similar | 


to the principles of good gardening.” 
The garden treatment is even applied 


to the financial statement. Main items | 
are accompanied by color drawings of | 


vegetables and a few lines of text that 


carry along the analogy. For instance, | 


the reader is asked to picture the bank’s 
assets “as the tangible plants which the 
money deposited by our customers have 
grown into.” Alongside the cash total 
(and a picture of a red pepper) he reads: 
“A few people drop their pennies in 
the old cookie jar. If you plant your 
money in the Bank of Warwick it will 
grow faster and beautify your com- 
munity more.” 

Liabilities are “the funds which our 


"Mr. Wolf'll be furious if one of you don’t 
go in and sell him something” 
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With Leadership Comes 
added Responsibility 


When an institution, under our American System of Free 
Enterprise, attains a position of leadership, it is through a recog- 


nition by the public, whom it serves, of certain qualities and 
attributes. 


ant to grow large is not enough to command this 2 agrogE 
With increased size must come not only improved facilities, but a 
greater desire and opportunity for service. 


A bank grows great only through the confidence of its customers 
and the communities it serves. To retain this confidence it must 
continue to hold their friendship and loyalty. 


Since the early days of the Pacific Northwest, the Seattle-First 
National Bank has grown with the progress of Seattle and the State 
of Washington. Its growth has been like a great river into which 
have merged many streams to swell its volume and increase its 
store of power. 


This, in turn, has enabled it to have a vital part in developing the 
resources and industries of this region — to use its financial strength 
in helping trade and commerce to expand. 


By a constant infusion of new personnel it has kept its youth and 
vitality while building on the experience of its age. And still more 
important, it has never lost that very personal element which has 
caused it to be known as a “Friendly Bank.” 


Whether you are a customer of this bank or not, you have a pride 
and a part in its contribution to the community. Correspond- 
ingly, this Bank has an obligation and a responsibility to you 


— which it recognizes — to use its financial leadership wisely and 
constructively. 


To efficiently and courteously serve the banking re- 

irements of all of our three hundred and forty 

customers, both small and large, is the 

pledge of everyone concerned with our operations 
and policies. 


Prestpent 


SEATTLE - FIRS1 
NATIONAL BANh 


“Your Friendly Bank” 


Established 1870 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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depositors and our stockholders have 
planted in the bank.” And: “A check- 
ing account is as accurate as a straight 
row, as convenient as a garden plow, 
and as thrifty as good old turnip 


” 


A Community's Resources 


The HrBernta NATIONAL BANK, 
New Orleans, uses every other page of 
President A. P. Imahorn’s report for 
miniature reproductions of advertise- 
ments the bank published during the 
year. 

This series featured the natural 
resources of Louisiana and the South, 


COUPON 


COMPANY 
INE. 


and described the part played by the 
bank in the development of those re- 
sources. 

Each piece of copy also stressed the 
fundamental purpose of banking: “to 
assist business, industry and commerce 
through the constructive extension of 
credit.” 


Broadcast 


As has been previously reported in 
BANKING, the BuRLINGTON (Vermont) 
SAVINGS Bank claims the distinction of 
being the first bank to admit the public 
to its annual meetings via radio. 

In line with its policy of taking the 


the KNOW HOW 


Whatever your Payment Coupon Book problem may be—get a 


practical answer from Allison. 


With a background of 59 years experience, Allison KNOWS HOW 
to design Coupon Books that tie in with your set up—are low-cost 
in use—and secure prompt collections. 


Samples of what we have done for others, together with complete 
information, will be sent upon request. Write to head office: 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


accent on SERVICE 


American Security offers you services 
you would expect of any good Washing- 
ton correspondent... plus a warm, 
personal interest on the part of officers 
... plus an unusual insight into local 


conditions. 

Over the years we 
believe we can bea 
most helpful Washington 
connection. 


Amerian Scouttty 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


& TRUST COMBANT 
WASHINGTON, B. C. 


mystery out of banking, President Ley; 
P. Smith’s annual report to the 
rators of the bank was broadcast from 
the meeting and rebroadcast twice the 
same day in order to reach later audi. 
ences. 

Subsequently the report was pub- 
lished in broadside form. Inasmuch as 
1947 rounded out the bank’s first 199 
years, President Smith dwelt extep. 
sively on the development and experi- 
ences of a country bank... 

In the broadside form the report was 
distributed to the depositors. 


News About Banks 


The First NATIONAL Bank of Hous- 
ton has inaugurated round-the-clock 
transit service. 


CHEMICAL BANK & Trust Company 
of New York gave a dinner to execu- 
tives of the Mosler Safe Company which 
has maintained an account with the 
bank since 1887. N. Baxter Jackson, 
Chemical’s chairman, presided. Other 
representatives of the bank included 
President Harold Helm, Vice-president 
Robert Scott, and Frank K. Houston, 
former chairman of the board. The cus- 
tomer was represented by its president, 
Edwin H. Mosler; Treasurer Edwin H. 
Mosler, Jr.; and Assistant Secretary 
John Mosler. 


ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL Bank 


of San Francisco has instituted a pen- 
sion plan for employees. 
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Volume 
Too High? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 
credit varied from roughly 9 to 11 per- 
cent, an average approximately of 10 

t. If, therefore, in any given year 
the percentage of consumer credit to 
national income is within the above 
range, and not departing very much 
from the average ratio of 10 percent, the 
conclusion would be reasonable that 
consumer credit relationships are nor- 
mal. If the ratio is less than the average, 
it would seem correct to infer that it is 
not consumer credit which is inflated 
and if there are active inflationary in- 
fluences, they must be sought elsewhere. 

Applying this method of analysis to 
the 1947 consumer credit totals, the 
conclusions arrived at are quite differ- 
ent from those first suggested by a mere 
reading of the figures. As the chart (on 
page 51) presents graphically, con- 
sumer credit outstanding is now less 
than 8 percent of the disposable na- 
tional personal income. But this ratio is 
lower than for any year from 1929 to 
1941, lower even than for the severe 
depression year of 1933. 

But this is not the whole story. Con- 
sumer expenditures on soft goods in 
1947 were approximately $100 billion 
whereas in 1941 they were only $44 bil- 
lion. In 1933, charge account credit out- 
standing was only slightly more than 
$1 billion but consumer spending on 
non-durable goods was only $22 billion. 
If buying habits of consumers and the 
credit policies of merchants remain the 


57 percent higher. The ratio of instal- 
ment loans to national income in 1947 
was, therefore, lower than in 1941. 

Instalment sales credit outstanding 
at the end of 1947 was $2.8 billion or 
nearly $1 billion less than in 1947. Total 
consumer spendings on durable con- 
sumer goods was approximately double 
that of 1941. Obviously here is an ab- 
normally low ratio for 1947, reflecting 
the fact that durable goods have been 
in restricted supply. 

Consumer credit, it seems to me, fol- 
lows the trend of prices and incomes. It 
is not primarily an initiating factor or 


is so only to an extent of minor impor- 
tance. The price rises of the postwar 
period have their primary explanation 
in other factors, in the accumulation of 
costs as the goods run through the 
productive process, in the vast amounts 
of purchasing power available through 
pay envelopes and salary disbursements 
—not in rash borrowing by consumers 
or in unwise lending by consumer credit 
lenders. 

This, moreover, is the way it should 
be. Under present circumstances, that 
consumer credit should lag behind pre- 
war ratios is something to be desired. 


WIN NEW FRIENDS 


FOR YOUR BANK 


SCHOOL SAVINGS under our expert guid- 
ance makes valuable contacts with young 


A COMPLETE PROGRAM 
FOR BANKS AND SCHOOLS 


SIMPLIFIED PLAN «+ « 


¢ LOW COST OPERATION 


Consultation costs you nothing — Will save much. Our 
designed hin 


program is 


to meet your local situation. 


Write to— 


EDUCATIONAL THRIFT SERVICE 


22 PARK PLATE 


NEW TORK l, 


count credit would increase propor- 
tionately to the increase in the dollar 
volume of consumer spending. And this 
is what has happened. Over the years, 
charge account credit outstanding has 
an average ratio of about 4 percent to 
total consumer spendings on non-dura- 
ble goods. For 1947, the ratio is slightly 
less than the average, indicating that 
charge accounts, although large in dol- 
lar amount, are still moderate when 
compared with the total volume of 
business done. 

Other items of consumer credit lag 
appreciably behind their prewar norms. 
Consider instalment loans. The relative 
importance of instalment loans should 
pethaps be measured against the na- 
tional income, that is, that part of the 
national income which is available to 
consumers for the purchase of goods and 
services. In 1947, disposable personal 
income was approximately $175 billion, 
almost twice the disposable income for 
1941, but instalment loans were only 
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Scramble for Calves 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


generously this year as they have previ- 
ously, is a serious attempt to encourage 
boys to conduct feeding demonstrations, 
‘to furnish them with calves for this 
purpose, and to reward them for their 
efforts when these calves are brought 
back to the show the following year and 
auctioned. 

One of the feature writers of a Hous- 
ton newspaper aptly described the calf 
scramble as “20 kids plus 10 calves 
equal 1 riot.” Contestants are 14 to 16 
years of age, and their only weapons 


are a halter and a lead rope. Ten calves 
are herded into the arena, and 20 boys 
line up for an exciting contest which is 
strictly amateur, yet promises an ample 
reward. At a signal they dash down the 
arena in a spirited foot race, and, as 
soon as a boy gets his hands on a calf, 
the others must leave him alone and 
give him a chance to put the halter on 
the animal and lead him across the 
finish line. 

It is not unusual for a calf to change 
“owners” several times during a calf 
scramble. The calf usually outweighs 
the boy, and he throws his weight 
around. Those who get a tail hold pro- 


co-ordination 


of all departments assures rapid, efficient han- 


dling of every type of banking transaction. You 


are invited to use any or all of our facilities. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANYof Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAI. INSURANCE DEPOSIT CORP.) 


FAST: 


BANK. 


COMPLETE SERVICE AT 5 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA 


vide spectators with the greatest eXcite. 
ment, and a boy is sometimes towed 
around the arena several times before 
he can shift to a headhold and get the 
halter safely tied on. Once the calf has 
been led across the finish line, he is the 
property of the boy capturing him, 

During the year, the boy 
monthly reports on the calf’s p 
these reports going to the donor of the 
calf, the stock show and to the 
agent or vocational agriculture teacher 
supervising the feeding demonstration, 
Twelve months and about 800 pounds 
later, the calf returns to the show seek. 
ing ribbons and honors and a cash re. 
ward for the boy. 

All through the year, the donor cor- 
responds with the boy and giveshimen- _ 
couragement. When he comes to the 
show the next year and brings back a 
choice exhibit of baby beef, the donor 
sees that the boy is rewarded for his 
work by bidding in the calf in the auc- 
tion sale. 


One of the prizes being offered to last 
year’s successful scramblers is a $2,000 
scholarship to Texas A. & M. This prize 
is being offered by First National 
Bank of Houston. 

At this year’s show, which ran from 
January 31 through February 15, a new 
contest was added to the events—a 
milking race. Prizes, donated as those 
for the scramble, consisted of approxi- 
mately 110 fine dairy calves. 

In this case both boys and girls were 
entered in the contest, 220 of them be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 15 having been 
selected by officials of 4-H clubs and 
Future Farmers of America. During the 
entertainment program at the show, 
cows were placed in a circle and the 
contestants, in groups of 20, went to 
work. The ten out of each group of 20 
who obtained the most milk by weight 
in a two-minute period were given the 
purebred calves as prizes. 

Each winner will keep and feed his 
or her calf for one year under the guid- 
ance of vocational agricultural teachers 
and county agents, returning the ani- 
mal to the show next year for display. 
At that time the animal, through the 
cooperation of the Dairy Breeders and 
Production Association, will be bred to 
a purebred bull. The cow and calf will 
be returned in 1950 to compete for 
prizes. 

Banks, business firms and individuals 
have contributed to. this new contest a8 
part of a program designed to increase 
the quantity and quality and reduce 
the cost of milk in the Houston area. 
It promises to be as successful and 
popular as the scramble. 
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LEADING BANKERS COMMEND CHRISTMAS CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


GEORGE C. JOHNSON 


PRESIDENT 


The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
says: 


“Our Christmas Club is one of the 
most popular services we offer and 
one of the best media for the devel- 
opment of thrift through systematic 
savings. Many permanent savings ac- 
counts can be traced directly to the 
Christmas Club.” 


. Club brings members to the banking floors 50 times 
a year—50 opportunities for contact, every one with profit poten- 
tialities for the bank. 


Christmas Club members are thrift-minded people whose savings pro- 
gram is a matter of plan and decision. As they learn how to save 
money, so they are learning how to use money, as evidenced by the 
constructive purposes to which they devote a major share of their 
annual accumulations. They are selective prospects for many of your 
profitable banking services. 


\} 


Thousands of banks who use our Christmas Club service have found 
these things to be true. Millions of their members have learned about 
Christmas Club from its continuous promotion by this organization for 
37 years. They look for this official emblem of Christmas Club, A 
Corporation—and save where they find it. 


a corporation + HERBERT F. RAWLL, FOUNDER 
341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


BUILDS SAVINGS ~* BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 
professor of finance at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Should deflation really set in, the 
entire governmental outlook would be 
changed. In lieu of trying to arrest the 
extension of bank credit, the Adminis- 
tration could be expected to give every 
encouragement to lending. Such lend- 
ing, the Government would hope, would 
arrest the deflation. 

Another potent factor in the delay of 
Congress. toward hasty credit restric- 
tion legislation is the attitude of one 
key person, Chairman Jesse P. Wolcott 
of the House Banking Committee. Mr. 
Wolcott has shown every sign of moving 


only slowly and carefully, if at all, into 
control legislation of the type advocated 
by the President or Mr. Eccles, and he 
has demonstrated that he is persuasive 
enough to carry his committee along 
on nearly all issues. His influence thus 
is decisive. Regardless of what the 
Senate does or does not do, no legisla- 
tion can come before the House unless 
it clears the Banking Committee. 
Thus the Senate Banking Committee 
cleared a bill for restoration of instal- 
ment credit controls, and it passed the 
upper chamber. It was long dormant in 
the House committee. Certain highly 
placed Senators flirted with the idea, 
and are even now doing so, of enacting 
credit restriction measures. Mr. Wol- 
cott’s committee shows a disposition 


THIS is Cincinnati! 


- « - home of one of the country’s outstanding sporting goods manufacturers. 


And in Cincinnati you'll find that we are well-equipped to serve you 


with a complete correspondent service. For, since 1858, we have 


played an important part in the industrial development of Cincinnati. 


Our officers have a sound working knowledge of business problems 


‘here . . . and a deep understanding of the needs of correspondent banks. 
If you have not already become acquainted with Fifth Third service, we 


would welcome an opportunity to talk with you about it. 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. @© MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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to approve legislation only after it has 
been thought out carefully by the Aq 
ministration as a whole and by a 
proportion of his party’s leadership, 


Convertible Gold Standard 
Proposal 


At the opposite extreme from the 
President’s proposal to arrest inflation 
by means of credit restriction is the 
proposal to return the country’s cur. 
rency to the convertible gold standard. 
It is sponsored by Rep. Howard , 
Buffett of Nebraska, a member of the 
House Banking Committee. “If cyr. 


_ rency were convertible into gold the 


people would regain their control over 
money, a control which they lost when 
the Administration took the money off 
gold for domestic transactions,” ex- 
plained Mr. Buffett. There is virtually 
no prospect, however, that this bill will 
receive attention from the appropriate 
committees in the foreseeable future. 


On Tax Relief Possibilities 


One of the main factors in the 1948 
business climate, the amount and kind 
of individual income tax reduction, 
probably will be settled finally in the 
very near future. With a cut hinged 
around $4 billion generally anticipated, 
this will leave little surplus available for 
business tax relief this year. 

As a matter of fact, business tax 
relief is most likely to go over until 
1949 or 1950. Business tax relief can 
make little headway under the present 
Administration, particularly if it in- 
volves the prospect of a substantial 
net curtailment in Treasury revenues. 
Such a benefit must await the pruning 
of government expenses sufficiently to 
make budgetary “room” for the result- 
ing loss of revenues. In the meantime 
some efforts will be directed at bringing 
about modernization of the internal 
revenue code, with certain technical 
amendments. However, revenue law 
revision without reduction in the tax 
burden is not expected to arouse suf- 
ficient enthusiasm for a final achieve- 
ment in the form of approved legislation 
this year. 


FDIC and RFC— Where They Stand 


Due to the excellent progress of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
in repaying its original government 
capital, the FDIC may escape a second 
serious threat of being put under con- 
trol of the Bureau of the Budget. This 
threat last year was so serious that the 
independence of the FDIC was secured 
only at the last minute, and after an 
intensive drive by bankers and Con- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 

gressional friends of the banking system. 

It is considered likely that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation will 
be continued in existence beyond its 
present statutory expiration date of 
June 30, 1948. The main question is the 
form in which RFC will be continued; 
i.e., what, if any, further curtailment 
will be made in its lending powers. On 
the one hand there is the approach of 
the A.B.A.’s Small Business Credit 
Commission, one member of which is 
Earl R. Muir, president of the Louis- 
ville Trust Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


Mr. Muir suggested, in testimony 
before a Senate subcommittee, that 
during the present, when the national 
economy does not require the RFC, 
that agency should be maintained only 
as a stand-by organization to be ac- 
tivated when the Congress determines 
the need for it. On the other hand, 
there are those who would extend the 
RFC virtually as it now exists, includ- 
ing its right to make bank participation 
loans, and possibly with some additional 
lending powers. 

The subcommittee which investi- 
gated the subject is now outlining its 
ideas. It generally aims at further care 


Check the amount of your insurance against the present 
cost of reproducing your property. Construction costs are 
increasing and there is danger that you are underinsured. 
It costs less to transfer your risk to an insurance company 
than it does to assume the burden of a loss. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 
Adantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Providence 3, R. I. 


The Central Srates Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 


CaPITAL $10,000,000 


Ready for Emergencies 


In an emergency you will find at the Shawmut 
Bank both ability and exceptional willingness 
to carry out difficult or unusual assignments 
in the New England area. For over 111 years 
this bank of “Outstanding Strength” has pro- 
vided prompt results in handling transactions 
for correspondent banks. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SuRPLUS $20,000,000 


in the use of credit in times when the 
banking system has the facilities to 
provide the credit which business needs, 
In reconciling these viewpoints, how- 
ever, it is quite possible that the RFC 
will be extended in much the form jt 
now has. As it now exists it is out of 
the blanket participation loan business 
but is still free to participate with 
commercial banks on other than a 
BPA basis. Congress last year stripped 
the RFC of a myriad of accumulated, 
miscellaneous lending powers. If so 
extended, RFC is likely, especially so 
long as inflationary conditions exist, 
to discourage all loans, direct or in 
participation with banks, which would 
make the agency susceptible to the 
charge that it was promoting infla- 
tionary loans at the same time the 
Government was calling upon com- 
mercial banks to curtail such lending. 


Housing Finance—A Tough Problem 


One of the toughest problems with 
which Congress must deal shortly is the 
extent of government assistance to 
housing finance. 

While officials would like to dis- 
courage inflationary home lending, they 
cannot solve the riddle of how to cut 
down on lending without at the same 
time curtailing the large volume of 
home construction which appears to 
be in sight. This is the problem in 
attempting to work out a formula for 
extending FHA’s Title VI. 

It is quite possible that Title VI, 
which expires at the end of this month 
unless extended, will be continued for 
another temporary period. The strong 
effort to revive the secondary market 
for GI loans is to offset both the declin- 
ing of these loans and the reluctance of 
some classes of institutions to enlarge 
their portfolios of loans at 4 percent. 


“Son, can you lend me five until Saturday?” 
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Better Public Relations... Better Business 


“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 


available for LOCAL sponsorship 


YOU CAN SPONSOR THIS MILLION-DOLLAR PROGRAM IN YOUR 
AREA...AND PAY ONLY YOUR LOCAL SHARE OF NETWORK COSTS! 


NUMEROUS BANKS* are currently sponsoring America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air locally—for very good reasons! 

First: These progressive bankers have found that local 
radio is a modern, efficient, economical way of reaching 
their audience... of building prestige and good will in 
their communities. 

Second: This distinguished program is particularly 
well suited to bank advertising. Town Meeting has won 
every major public service award in radio. It is, in short, 
a well-established program . . . with a large, loyal audi- 
ence of intelligent, vital people of all ages, the kind of 
people who are your best customers! 

Third: The program not only attracts the attention of 
these people, it firmly holds their interest and attention. 
The lively discussions of the well-known guest speakers 


ony 
‘Names on request. 


ABC 


put listeners in an alert, receptive mood for your com- 
mercial messages about savings accounts, safe deposit box- 
es, Christmas Clubs, mortgages, loans and other banking- 
services. 

Fourth: Town Meeting is broadcast coast to coast at 
an ideal listening time for the whole family: 8:30 pm 
EST, 7:30 Central, 8:30 Mountain and Coast. (In your 
area you get entire credit for sponsoring this big net- 
work show!) 

Fifth: The cost of sponsoring the program Jocally is 


_ surprisingly low—only a small fraction of the total net- 


work cost. Also, it may be sponsored by one or more 
banks — in one or more cities. For complete details 
about availability in your area, contact your local ABC 
station or write, wire or phone 


American Broadcasting Company 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAM DEPT., 33 WEST 42ND STREET, N. Y. C. 
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PICTURES BY WEIMAN & LESTER 


29th annual mid-winter trust conference of the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers Association in New 
York on February 9-11 drew an attendance of nearly 
1,700 trust men from all sections of the United States and 
from foreign countries. 

A galaxy of speakers representing trust institutions, com- 
mercial banks, economics, law, and industry dealt with prob- 
lems affecting trust administration and operations in a period 
of inflation. 

Two presidents — JosEpH M. Dopce, president of the 
American Bankers Association and of The Detroit Bank, and 
R. M. ALTON, president of the Trust Division and vice- 
president of The United States National Bank, Portland, 
Oregon—were the featured speakers at the opening session. 

A brief review of the program, excerpts from some of the 
addresses, and photographs of most of the speakers appear 
on these pages. 

(1) President DopcE, who, in discussing banks and in- 
flation, said: 

“For the past several years we have had to meet con- 
tinuing proposals to establish new government controls over 
bank credit and investments. That danger will continue to 
exist unless the bankers of the country prove that voluntary 


credit control will work. If we do this successfully, we will, 


maintain the advantages arising from voluntary action, 
based on the judgment of informed men experienced in the 
banking business, as they apply sound principles to varying 
local conditions. It will protect bankers and borrowers alike 
from suffering or struggling under imposed and arbitrary 
rules, which will apply to everyone alike, whether appro- 
priate or not.” 

(2) Trust Division President Atton. In speaking on 

“Community Property,” Mr. ALTON said: 
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Trust Men Hear 


“Regardless of conflicting opinions as to the efficacy of 
the theory (community property), those states that have 
passed the act have committed themselves, for better or 
worse, to a new property concept. In fact, the act promises 
to change the general law in my own state of Oregon more 
materially than any other piece of legislation passed since 
the formation of the statehood. The statute indeed has not 
only altered the basic theory of ownership as between hus- 
band and wife as changed by the various ‘married women’s 
acts,’ but has also substantially altered the basic concepts 
in other fields, notably with respect to property interests, 
domestic relations and creditors’ rights. . . . Both the 
Oregon constitution and the married women acts of 1872, 
1878 and 1880 have given the wife an emancipation in excess 
of the rights given under a true marital community.” 

(3) Left to right, MERLE E. SELECMAN, Secretary, American 
Banker’s Association and deputy manager in charge, Trust 
Division; Evans WOOLLEN, JR., vice-president, A. B. A., and 
chairman, Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis; H. M. 
Barvt, vice-president, Trust Division and vice-president, Bank 
of America, San Francisco; and JouN W. REMINGTON, chair- 
man, executive committee, Trust Division, and vice-president, 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, New York, 
talking informally during the “get acquainted” hour. These 
men had an active part in the conference program and each 
acted as presiding officer at one of the sessions. 

While presiding at the opening session, Mr. SELECMAN 
said that about six weeks ago he heard a speaker—a busi- 
nessman—“hurl an indictment against 1,500 of his fellow- 
businessmen in the audience. In plain, blunt language he 
charged that ‘businessmen work too hard and think too 
little.’ 

“Perhaps one of the most valuable parts of a conference 
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PICTURES BY WEIMAN & LESTER 


Distinguished Speakers 


like this is that they enable us to get away from the routine 
of our desks, to rub shouldérs and gives us an opportunity 


to do some thinking for ourselves.” 

(4) Georce C. Rosinson, érust operations officer, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, gave a talk on “Trust Depart- 
ment Expense Control,” naming four essentials—cost ac- 
counting, activity control, a budget and strong management. 

“The senior officer in the trust department should spend a 
generous part of his time and energy controlling expense,” 
said Mr. Rosrnson. “This important function should not be 
relegated to his subconscious mind, but should receive con- 
tinuous thoughtful consideration. This can best be accom- 
plished by sharing his responsibility with others: the budget 
committee, the officers, and the supervisors.” 

(S) During the “get acquainted” hour groups of trust 
men, as in this photograph, renewed old acquaintances and 
made new friends. 

(6) A. H. Parker, Jr., assistant vice-president, Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, who spoke on “Holding of 
Close Corporation Securities by Corporate Fiduciaries.” 

“Tt has been said by various people in the last few years 
that trust companies are missing out on a magnificent new 
field (management of small businesses left in trust) by not 
advertising widely their ability to cope with this problem 
and by not aggressively pursuing this kind of business,” 
said Mr. Parker. “ Before doing so, I think we should ask 
ourselves whether we really have the organization and 
personnel required to do a good job in this most specialized 
field. . . . It is our feeling that until we are organized and 
teady to do a first-rate job, we should not advertise or solicit 
for this type of work.” 


March 1948 


(7) Cart W. FENNINGER, vice-president, Provident Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, who spoke on the development of 
“Common Trust Funds” during the past 10 years. He 
quoted $300 million as the amount invested in common 
trust funds. 

“The first thing that presents itself is that despite the fact 
that common trust funds were primarily designed to meet 
the needs of small and medium sized trust funds,” Mr. 
FENNINGER said, ‘‘the development has been in the large 
centers and large companies and not in the small centers and 
small companies. In other words, these funds have ac- 
complished to a substantial degree the purpose for which 
they were set up, in large centers and large trust companies, 
but have not done so except to a limited extent in smaller 
institutions.” 

(8) Mayo A. Smatruck, Boston attorney, discussed the 
legal responsibility of the trustee in carrying out the wishes 
of the creator of a trust. In his speech Mr. SHATTUCK said: 

“ Perfectly obviously we owe a positive duty to our grant- 
ors to make them sew down in writing, preferably in the 
trust instrument itself, a full exposition of their intentions. 
Do they mean that their trustees ought to spend everything 
upon the surviving widow if the trustees deem it necessary 
and proper in order to provide her comfortable maintenance, 
even to the point of cutting the enjoyment of the children 
substantially, and perhaps, of eliminating the ultimate 
remainderman entirely? If so, they must be urged to say so. 
The slow-moving law cannot be expected to imply any such 
intention. In particular, our grantors must express their 
ideas as fully as possible with relation to retention of the 
business, particularly if it is highly speculative. The law is 
extremely conservative in this area; and if investment powers 
are to be very broad, the instrument must so declare.” 
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(9) Dr. Marcus NADLER, professor 
of finance, New York University, who 
spoke on “The Economic Outlook.” 

“While there are inflationary forces 
at work in the economy of the country,” 
he said, “the deflationary forces are be- 
ginning to grow in strength; and it re- 
mains to be seen which of these forces 
will prevail in 1948. That the inflation 
will come to an end some day is quite 
certain. The longer the process lasts, the 
more difficult will the period of read- 
justment be and the longer its duration. 
It certainly would be to the interest of 
the country as a whole if: the long- 
advertised and long-expected readjust- 
ment should occur this year and not be 
postponed ; for while under these condi- 
tions it would be painful, it would not 
be very serious.” 

(10) Francis E. WHITMER, assistant 

vice-president, American Trust Com- 


pany, San Francisco, who talked about 
“Personnel Problems in the Trust Busi- 
ness.” In part, he said: 

“But there are other things besides 
the pay check which are getting atten- 
tion these days. Let me suggest a few 
things about which employees are 
thinking critically. They are concerned 
about security, about pensions and re- 
tirement plans, group life insurance, 
group hospitalization plans which will 
include their families, about their en- 
vironment and the people with whom 
they work, their supervisors and the 
quality of supervising they receive. 
They are thinking about the trust busi- 
ness in its relation to the economic life 
of our country, about the reputation of 
the institutions for which they work and 
their own individual places in it. They 
want recognition and credit for work 
well done. They want a fair and intelli- 
gent hearing, as well as prompt adjust- 
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preventing the repetition of 
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President's nation-wide cam- 
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Another group of trust men during the “get 
acquainted” hour 


ment’ on merited complaints; and, 
should the occasion arise, they want 
understanding counsel on private, per- 
sonal matters.” 

(11) THomas G. SPATES, vice-presi- 
dent—Personnel Administration, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, New York. Mr. 
Spates talked on “Leadership and 
Human Relations,” listing “12 essential 
ingredients of sound personnel ad- 
ministration”: 

“The character and moral code of the 
business; good leadership committed in 
writing to high principles of administra- 
tion and organization, rather than moti- 
vated by expediency and exploitation; 
the practice of consultation and ex- 
planation, both up and down, through 
all echelons of organization; the prac- 
tice of keeping people informed; free- 
dom for expression of points of view and 
attitudes without fear of reprisais, a 
total work environment that appeals to 
the self-respect and dignity of the in- 
dividual; sympathetic consideration of 
people’s trials and tribulations; steadi- 
ness and certainty of employment; a 
plan of promotional opportunity; equit- 
able wage and salary structures that 
recognize differences in job and position 
requirements, as measured by such 
factors as knowledge, skill, difficulty 
and responsibility; a training program 
designed to help everyone perform, in 
the best known ways, the tasks that are 
assigned for the attainment of stated 
objectives; and recognition—in many 
ways—including some of the foregoing 
ingredients, but particularly through 
individual evaluation so that it may 
be said to each person on the payroll— 
he is prepared with what to go where.” 

(12) A. James CasNner, professor of 
law, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
who spoke on “The Effects of Present 
Proposals Before Congress on Taxation 
of Trusts.” 

In analyzing the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s proposal for the integration of 
estate and gift taxes and for their cor- 
relation with the income tax, Mr. Cas- 
NER predicted that should this proposal 
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be adopted in its present form it would 
be “the death knell of the irrevocable 
inter vivos trust where the settlor is not 
the income beneficiary because of the 
danger that the trend thereby estab- 
lished would be carried to its logical 
conclusion and made retroactive”; and 
“it would open the door to the adoption 


of a policy in connection with testa- - 


mentary trusts that the trustee with dis- 
cretions is subordinate to the wishes of 
the beneficiary so that testamentary 
trusts would have to take on a rigid and 
inflexible form, thereby destroying 
much of their usefulness.” 

Mr. CASNER recommended that trust 
men oppose the “trend evinced in the 
integration proposal.” 


(13) Tappan Grecory of Chicago, 
president, American Bar Association, 
whose topic was “‘ The Ideal of Service.” 

He stressed the point that when others 
can render legal service better than 
lawyers, lawyers will have very little 
justification for claiming the exclusive 
right to practice law, provided those 
other people are subject to the same 
controls as lawyers. 


Four “Shop Talk Sessions” were held 
concurrently, with RicHarp P. CHap- 
MAN, executive vice-president, Merchants 
National Bank, Boston, \eading the dis- 
cussion on “Investments”; Paut E. 
FARRIER, assistant vice-president, First 
National Bank, Chicago, and EDwaRpD 
H. McDermott, McDermott, Will & 
Emery, Chicago, co-leading the session 
on “Taxes”; Eart‘S. MAacNEILL, érust 
officer, The Continental Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, leading the “ New 
Business and Estate Planning” session; 
and GrtBert T. STEPHENSON, "director 


‘T've had a little trouble with your easy 
payment plan. Don’t you have something 
on the order of the Marshall Plan?” 


of trust research department, The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, American Bankers 
Association, leading the session on 
“Smaller Trust Departments.” 

The “Shop Talks” followed the ques- 
tion and answer pattern, hence there 
were no prepared manuscripts from 
which BANKING could quote. 

(14) Mr. STEPHENSON in action an- 
swering a question at the session over 
which he presided. He also spoke at the 
second session of the conference on 
“Trust Business in the United States, 
1947.” 

7 

(15) RoLanp P. SouLe, vice-president 
in charge of research and development, 
American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany. 

“The only investment policy that 
seems suited to our changing future is 
the policy of backing companies which 
are soundly financed, soundly organ- 
ized, and—most important of all— 
soundly managed,” said Mr. Soute. 
“One of the best tests of sound man- 
agement, at least in the field of indus- 
try, is its attitude toward research. In 
industry, as in war, the only sure de- 
fense now lies in a strategy of attack. 
Of course, research often ends in costly 
failure. Of course, it’s always risky to 
seek new products and to reach out in 
unfamiliar markets. Paradoxical though 
it sounds, however, the most conserva- 
tive attitude toward profits today is a 
policy of deliberate risk-taking. The 
biggest gamble is to do no research at 
all.” 

The mid-winter trust conference 
was terminated with a luncheon on 
Wednesday, given by the New York 
Clearing House Association for the 
visiting trust men. W. RANDOLPH Bur- 
GEss, member of the Clearing House 
Committee of the New York Clearing 
House and vice-chairman of the board, 
The National City Bank of New York, 
welcomed the guests on behalf of the 
association. Trust Division President 
ALTON responded to Mr. BurcEss’s wel- 
come and introduced the guest speaker, 
GrorcE Soxotsky. Mr. SoKOLsky is a 
newspaper columnist and lecturer. He 
spoke on “The Center of Power.” 

(16) Hosts, speakers and guests of 
honor at the New York Clearing House 
luncheon. Left to right, Epwarp L. 
Beck, manager, New York Clearing 
House Association; Mr. Atton; Mr. 
Wootten; Mapte T. Hart, chairman, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Washington; Dr. Burcess; V. 
BELL, Superintendent of Banks, Bank- 
ing Department, New York; and Mr. 
SOKOLSKY. 
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Machines 


For Banks equipped with Burroughs 
Commercial Teller’s Machines, William 
Exline Inc. has available an extensive 
line of high quality wallets and en- 
velopes for keeping registered deposit 
receipts. Provide your customers 
with the best. We invite your inquiry 
for samples and further information. 
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e Deposit Slips 

e Statement Sheets 

e Bill Straps 

e Coin Wrappers 
e Machine Posting Passbooks e Pen Ruled Forms 


© Deposit Receipt Envelopes and Wallets 


Wiliam 
JOXLINE ue. 


1274 Ontario Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Countermeasures for “Morning Glory” Bandits 


Reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
Insurance and Protective Commitiee of 
the American Bankers Association. 


3 a southern city, a bank holdup was 
recently staged by four gunmen and 
the driver of the getaway car. The loot 
amounted to $114,600. They entered 
the bank before the opening hour by 
following closely behind an employee 
and forcing their way past the guard 
stationed inside the door. 

It was reported that neighbors no- 
ticed nothing out of the ordinary, and 
that fact indicates how well the holdup 
was carried out according to plan. 

Within a few hours after the robbery, 
local police, acting on a tip from a 
friendly informer, arrested three of the 
bandits and recovered about $65,000. 
Another participant- was arrested in 
Chicago. Two more suspects are being 
sought in connection with this crime. 

Several countermeasures can be em- 
ployed by every bank regardless of size 
and location, but in the main the mat- 
ter of guarding against these “morning- 
glory” bandits is largely a local prob- 


lem. Protection depends upon popula- 
tion, police power, the number on a 
bank’s staff, the time of opening the 
bank, the time of arrival of the em- 
ployees, etc. 

In the early Thirties, the peak years 
of bank robbery, several couintermeas- 
ures found favor with banks and they 
are still worth considering. 


Onxe of these is to set the timelock on 
the safe containing the securities and 
cash (except cash needed during the 
first hour or two of the following day), 
so that it will not release the locking 
mechanism until 10 A.M. at the earliest. 

Another idea is to appoint and alter- 
nate one or more employees to reach the 
vicinity of the bank a few minutes 
before opening hours and take desig- 
nated positions outside but near the 
bank. Upon arrival of the bank officer 
assigned to open the door, a greeting 
shall pass if he is accompanied by 
friends, but if in custody of criminals, 
no recognition would be displayed. In 
the latter instance, the police should be 
immediately notified. 


Another plan favored by police jp 
Wisconsin in the bad years of bank rob- 
bery was to have one employee enter, 
make a complete search of the prem. 
ises, then come outside and stand 
across the street, away from strangers 
or occupants of autos. Such a procedure 
would be much safer for the individual 
and would avoid successive holdup of 
employees. If the employee designated 
for duty that day does not appear at the 
predetermined spot at the hour set, 
suspicion is automatically aroused that 
all is not well within the bank. In that 
event, employees on the outside should 
stay there and immediately summon 
police authorities. 

Under the plan selected or devised, 
the signal should be so arranged that it 
can be given only after the first to ar- 
rive has been obliged to go through and 
inspect the whole bank. And above all, 
the signal should be visible to inter- 
ested personnel but not conspicuous to 
the point of engaging the curiosity of 
passers-by and neighbors who may be 
unable to appreciate its importance and 
value as a protective measure. 


More than 91,000,000 people will be told this year— 
through our national advertising in leading magazines— 
about the double advantage of carrying safe, spend- 
able National City Bank Travelers Checks. 


More and more travelers are coming to realize that the 
name of America’s greatest world-wide bank on their 
travelers checks means not only safety for travel funds, 


but universal recognition and acceptance also. National 
City Bank Travelers Checks are issued in denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100. Banks which sell them retain 
the entire commission of 75¢ per $100. 


In every advertisement we tell readers to “ASK FOR 
THEM AT YOUR BANK.” Are you prepared to offer this 
profitable service to your customers? Write us for details. 


The NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


In World Wide Banking 


HEAD OFFICE 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. - 


FORTY-EIGHT BRANCHES OVERSEAS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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There’s one 100-proof way to guard your door 
against this fellow’s visit. 


There’s wolf poison in every U. S. Savings Bond 
you buy. There’s sweet security, too—for your home, 
your family and yourself. 


U. S. Savings Bonds are 100% guaranteed by 
Uncle Sam. They pay you $4 for every $3 you put 
in, after 10 years. 


Think of this profitable saving in terms of future 
comforts and luxuries. Think of the advantages it 
will mean for your children as they grow up. 


Think. THINK. THINK. 


Then start saving right away —today! Start saving 
automatically this sure, convenient way. If you work 
for wages or salary, enroll in the Payroll Savings 
Plan—the only installment buying plan. 

If you’re not eligible for this plan—if you’re in 
business but not on a payroll—ask your bank about 
the equally practical Bond-A-Month Plan. 


REMEMBER —U. S. Savings Bonds are poison 
to wolves! 


Automatic saving is sure saving — U. S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Copies anything written, 
printed, drawn...Saves hours 
of typing, proof-reading .. . 
Copies are error-proof 
change-proof 


And every copy—whether you 
make one or a hundred—is as 
clear as a photograph. 

In just a few minutes, the Hunter- 
Copyist reproduces drawings and 
sketches, pho clippings, 
memos, letters, checks, statements, 
documents, etc. Its uses are end- 
less in any office or plant. 


Simple to Operate — The 
Hunter Photo-Copyist—as_pio- 
neered and developed by Hunter 
photo-copying specialists—does 
not use a lens . . . requires no 
no or tech- 
nical photographic ipment or 
knowledge. Your ms or 
office boy can operate it easily. 


COMPLETE 
Photo-copying Service 


We furnish a Photo-Copyist to 
suit your icular needs . . . 12 
different Hunter 

Papers, spe- 
cially sensitized 
with an exclusive 
dye... prompt 
servicing of the 
machine . . . free 
advice on any 
photo-copying. 


Write for free booklet today. 
Ask for free demonstration. 


HUNTER PHOTO-COPY 
107 Hunter Syra 


The Security 
Check Certifier 


Affords complete protection against 
check forgery and alteration. The ma- 
chine prints and cuts the entire cer- 
tification record — name of bank, 


one simple operation. 


country. 


Security Certifier Company 
5 Beekman Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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amount, date and serial number — in 
Used and 
recommended by leading chain and 
individual banks throughout the 


World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


The Fund and the BIS 


Although the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence of 1944 “resolved” that the Bank 
for International Settlements should 
be liquidated as soon as possible, the 
BIS seems to have taken on a new lease 
of life, and that at the expense of the 
very Fund created by Bretton Woods. 
In January the BIS, whose head is 
Maurice Frere of the Belgian National 
Bank, issued a report on the first mul- 
tilateral compensation of debts, held at 
the BIS in accordance with the Agree- 
ment signed in Paris in November by 
the Benelux countries, France and 
Italy. 

When Benelux, during the conference 
of the 16 countries in Paris last Sum- 
mer, first proposed such a clearing ar- 
rangement calling for a large sum of 
American dollars, it appeared that what 
was being asked was the creation of a 
European “International Monetary 
Fund.” The United States did not go 
for the dollar feature of the plan, and 
when the financial committee of the 16 
governments subsequently met in Lon- 
don the British sought to kill the idea. 
The Fund was represented by Mr. Gutt 
at the Paris talks, and by others at 
London. 

Despite the cold reception to the 
Benelux proposal, Benelux, France and 
Italy decided to try out the plan—with- 
out American financial support—and 
held another meeting in Paris in No- 
vember. The Fund apparently thought 
that by boycotting the meeting it could 
kill off the project for a competing 
European “Fund.” Be that as it may, at 
the November Paris meeting the multi- 
lateral compensation project with the 
BIS as the bookkeeper was agreed upon. 
The first meeting occurred in Basel in 
January, in the presence of observers 
from the United States and the Fund 
and Bank. 


NAC to Appraise Fund and Bank 


There is a statutory requirement that 
the NAC not later than two years after 
the establishment of the Funda and 
Bank—namely, by early May 1948— 
report to the Congress on the extent 
to which those institutions have achieved 
the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished. The NAC must also recommend 


whether the resources of Fund and 


Bank should be increased or decreased. 
This responsibility may test NAC’s 


ingenuity. The Fund, owing both to 


the great forces with which it has had 


to cope and to the idealistic assump. 
tions of its authors, has no achievements 
to record. In the unlikely contingency 
that the NAC’s first biennial report op 
the Fund should describe that instity. 
tion as ineffective, the days of the 
Fund would be numbered. F ortunately 
for the Fund, outside of government 
circles very little is known concerning 
what transpires in the meetings of the 
executive directors. 


World Bank Studying 
Investment Problems 


The research department of the 
World Bank has under way a study of 
foreign investment, both private and 
government. The Bank wants to know 
all that can be learned as to the causes 
of defaults, factors affecting private 
flow of capital into foreign securities 
and direct investments, the effects of 
laws on foreign investments, and the 
like. Many private studies and gov- 
ernment monographs are available on 
this subject. The Bank, it may be as- 
sumed, desires to have a complete dos- 
sier on this subject. 


“DC”: World Trade Center 


With the world commanding large 
quantities of American goods and the 
consequent need to allocate supplies, a 


NEWS FACTS ,:.. FINGER TIPS 


Now you can find any important current news 
item and those of the past 7 years in seconds. 
Facts on File digests weekly every important 
news item here and abroad. The cumulative cross 
index locates for instant reference, every name, 
date, event, figure, fact or quote. Used by Amer- 
ica’s leading authorities, industries, libraries, 
and institutions. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send $1 now for one month’s sample service and 
fully descriptive booklet. 
Facts on File—Dept. 42-3, 516 5 Ave., N.Y.18,N.Y. 


Experienced Field Warehouse 
SOLICITORS 

Address 

CLEVELAND STORAGE CO., INC. 
Guardian Building Cleveland 14, Ohio § 


INTERNATIONAL 
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considerable fraction of world commerce 
will be flowing through Washington in 
the years immediately ahead; not 
through Union Station, of course, but 
by paper proxy through the government 
bureaus concerned, notably the Ex- 
port Control Branch of the Commerce 
Department’s Office of International 
Trade. 

That branch, which has had various 
renewals of life since it was “tempo- 
rarily”” created under another name at 
the beginning of this decade, has been 
rolling up its sleeves and getting to 
work under the new lease on life given 
it during the special session of Congress 
last year. The Export Control Branch 
is said to have been going along pretty 
much on its own, without too much 
attention to the OIT bosses across the 
way in the main building of Commerce. 
OIT got the idea that when the ERP 
is set up the ERP administrator might 
wish to take over Export Control bod- 
ily. To prevent any such calamity, it is 
said, OIT decided to move Export 
Control bodily into the main building 
and to intermesh so thoroughly its per- 
sonnel with other OIT personnel as to 
make Export Control’s detachment 
very unlikely. 

Today many of the rooms are empty, 
echoing your footsteps as you pace your 
lonely way down the halls. But in some 
of the offices there are distinct signs of 
activity, almost bustle. 

There are in Washington, it is said, 
hundreds of persons who one time or 
another do business with Export Con- 
trol. Some are lawyers, although there 
seems to be nothing about the work 
that requires legal knowledge. Others 
are just Washingtonians, cashing in on 
their presence in Washington. 


Manufacturers Trust Plans Annual 


Ski Meet 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York will be hosts to about 


300 New England bank employees , 


from about 50 banks during its eighth 
annual inter-bank ski meet at North 
Conway, New Hampshire, March 5-7. 
Employees Michael J. Nicolais and 
Joseph A. Beisler will manage the meet 
for the bank. 

A committee of employees, headed 
by President Harvey D. Gibson, will 
act as hosts to the bank’s skiing guests. 
In addition to the Birchmont Club, the 
bank’s year-around employee resort 
center, the facilities of a number of 
neighboring inns have been reserved to 
accommodate the visitors. 

The ski racing events will be held on 
Saturday, March 6, on the slopes of 
Cranmore Mountain, home of the ski- 
mobile, one of several projects devel- 
oped at North Conway by Mr. Gibson, 
who was born here and who spends con- 
siderable time at his North Conway 
home. 

A gala supper dance on Saturday eve- 
ning given by the Manufacturers Trust 
at the Birchmont Club for its bank 
guests will climax the ski meet. Presi- 
dent Gibson will award trophies during 
the evening to the winners in the vari- 
ous races, including Class A and B 
Slalom Races for men and women and 
downhill races. 

Hannes Schneider, one of the world’s 
foremost skiing instructors, will again 
advise the racing committee and will 
personally lay out the courses. 


Pictures from Manufacturers’ 1947 
Inter-Bank 


i Meet 


Mr. Gibson awarding first prize to Edward 
Spicer, Jr., of Providence National Bank 


The king kissing the queen 


New York Chapter, A.I.B. Honors W. Randolph Burgess 


W. Randolph Burgess, vice-chairman of the 
board, The National City Bank of New 
York, was honored by New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking at its 
annual banquet on February 7 with the 
chapter’s honorary membership award for 
distinguished service. Below, Dr. Burgess re- 
ceiving the award from Chapter President 
William S. Vanek, of the Manufacturers 
Trast Company. Also shown in the picture, 
from left to right, Dr. Harold Stonier, execu- 
tive manager, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, who was the guest speaker of the eve- 
ning; Garnett Carter, A. I. B. president, of 
Atlanta; and Evans Woollen, Jr., A. B. A. 


vice-president, of Indianapolis 
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There is no substitute for personal solici- 
tation in developing trust business. But a 
carefully planned advertising program 
can help. 


May we demonstrate how a reasonable 
investment can bring increasingly satis- 
factory results for your trust department? 


Write for complete information. 


Banking Today in Japan 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


(10) A report on the amount repaid in blocked money and the 
amount repaid in cash from blocked deposits of all banks in the country 
every 10 days. : 

(11) A report on the amount of loans in blocked money and loans in 
cash made by all banks, every 10 days. 

(12) A report on the balance of deposits of all banks in Japan, classi. 
fied as to blocked and new accounts, every 10 days. 

(13) An index of commodity prices and a report on the actual price 
indices of consumer and capital goods, monthly. 


As can be gathered from the above, the tabulation of these 
reports keeps the economic research and the statistical de- 
partments of the bank fairly busy at all times. 

The Bank of, Japan is presided over by a governor, ap. 
pointed by the Ministry of Finance. The present governor, 
Hisato Ichimada, a youngish looking man of 55 years, was 


appointed to his position in June 1946, at a salary of 


¥120,000 per annum, and, according to Japanese financial 
circles, is doing an outstanding job. Expressed at the military 
conversion rate of 50 to $1 (United States), he is discharg- 
ing his duties for apparently the equivalent of $2,400 a year. 
However, with his comparatively greater purchasing power, 
this is a fairly comfortable income for present-day Japan. 
With a vice-governor and a board of seven directors, he is 
responsible for the supervision of some 1,079 so-called 
“regular clerks” and some 1,234 female clerks in the head 
office in Tokyo, plus 1,471 and 1,835 respectively in the 27 
branches scattered throughout Japan, making a total num- 
ber of 5,629 clerks and minor department heads altogether. 
The average salary of a regular clerk is 3,300 per month, 
or, expressed in U. S. dollar equivalent, $66. The amount of 
salary receives is based on number of years’ service with the 
bank and the number of persons in the clerk’s family de- 
pending on him for support; and, peculiar to Tokyo, allow- 
ances in salary are made to offset the wide variance in food 
prices prevalent in the separate districts in which the em- 
ployees reside. Incidentally, business hours correspond to 
most American banks, 9:00 to 3:00 during the week, and 
9:00 to 12:00 on Saturday, with an annual 14-day vacation 
for all employees. 


Even Music While They Work 


The 19 departments of the bank, closely corresponding to 
the type of departments found in most large commercial 
banks in the United States, hold numerous meetings to 
study various financial and economic problems, show films, 
both educational and entertaining, study dramatics and 
hold athletic meets. A recent innovation has been a program 
whereby several departments have been equipped with loud 
speakers which give forth with Brahms and Beethoven all 
afternoon. 

In summarizing it should be emphasized that Japanese 
financial institutions are faced with a tremendous task in the 
rebuilding of a new Japan. With the revival of world trade 
the future of Japanese economy will depend to a large degree 
upon the ability of financial institutions to re-establish and 
improve upon certain business relationships and procedures. 

It must be pointed out here that many of the banking 
policies and figures as presented herein are constantly under- 
going change, moving along with the progress of the occupa- 
tion, with the Economic and Scientific Section of General 
MacArthur’s Command constantly on the alert to remove all 
practices and features in the system which might in any way 
be detrimental to the building of this new democracy. 
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Your FREE COPY is Ready! 
NEW 28 PAGE BOOKLET 


Bookkeeping & Metal Oifice Equipment 
COMPLETE DESCRIPTION— FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


This new booklet marks a mile- 
stone of machine bookkeeping 
equipment progress! It fully 
illustrates the latest in support- 
ing equipment for Bookkeeping 


Machine Systems. with Folding Racks for punched or 
unpunched sheets. 


Speed King Adjusto Tray Binder. 


Nota sideline with LeFebure! For 
33 years LeFebure has SPEcIAL- 
IZED IN BUILDING THE SUPPORT- 
ING EQuIPMENT which BEsT 
Urtmizes the speed built into 


modern posting machines. 


P ‘ Machine Bookkeeping Desk with 
If you wish REsuLts instead of 


“just another piece of equip- 
ment’’—LeFebure is your 
choice! This new Booklet shows 
why. Write today for your free 
copy. When inquiring about 


any equipment illustrated in 


Junior Model Bookkeeping Desk 
(Replaces machine check table). 


: Providing pull-out shelf, drawer— 
LeFebure Hi-Lo Stand (Hi-Position). your ledger sheet for size. and bottom shelf in same space. 


le FEBURE | 
CORPORATION 
CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA U.S.A. 
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News Exchange 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


bank has within its own institution a large potential of in- 
stalment loans if its own customers know the service is 
offered.” 


Posters, Direct Mail, Bus 
Advertising Effective 


W: HAVE used bus advertising consistently since we started 
the (consumer credit) department and believe it has been 
fairly effective,” the First NATIONAL BANK in Wichita, 
Kansas, has reported. “ For about a year, we also used classi- 
fied advertising, but were not able to convince ourselves that 
we were getting our dollars worth out of this type of ad- 
vertising. We now use it only periodically. 

“We have used A.B.A. folders of various types with our 
statements each month and believe it has been a cheap and 
valuable method of advertising. We also have a poster dis- 
play, neon-lighted, in our lobby. The posters are changed 
each week, have colored photographs on them and stress 
various types of loans which may be obtained through our 
personal loan department. These posters are very effective.” 

Recently, the bank tried two other types of advertising. 
One of these is small poster billboards located throughout 
the city. The copy is changed every two months. The other 
type is a direct mail campaign on FHA repair and improve- 
ment loans. A thousand names were selected in middle-class 
residential areas—all of them home owners. A series of six 
letters, two months apart, are sent to these names, stressing 
various types of home improvements. Letters are signed by 
the personal loan department manager and are very in- 
formal in nature. Included with each letter is also a folder 
advertising some other type of loan service which may be 
obtained through this department. The bank has obtained 
more than enough loans through two mailings to pay for the 
expense. It is, of course, easier to trace the results on direct 
mail than on almost any other type of advertising. 

The bank has been using the slogan “First Loans First” 
on all of its advertising in the same type of script. It also has 
a neon sign on the main street just outside the department 
carrying the slogan. 

“We believe the slogan is becoming identified with our 
bank,”’ the letter says, “and we expect to continue repeating 
it on any type of advertising we issue.” 


Lobby Display Since 1945 


To supplement active personal solicitation of dealers,” says 
the Etara BANK & Trust Company, Elmira, New York, 


“we decided to use our lobby to display home appliances, 
with the four-fold purpose of (1) appealing to the curiosity 
of our customers to see the new electrical home conveniences, 
(2) interesting those customers in our Midland time plan, 
(3) cementing our friendship with the distributor by giving 
him a busy place to display his wares, and most particularly 
(4) helping the dealer sell his product by giving him oy 
lobby as an added show room—and thereby warming his 
friendship for the Midland time plan. 

“A display background was built in the corner of our 
front lobby and extended for 30 feet along one wall. It is 
about seven feet high and surmounted with a valance in 
which is fluorescent lighting. 

“Distributors were invited to use the space with the un- 
derstanding that they were to make the public acquainted 
with their local dealers either by listing their names on a 
poster in the display or by having for distribution mimeo- 
graphed pages with the names and addresses of all dealers. 
The first display was put in in December 1945 and for the first 
three months the space was used by a succession of distribu- 
tors for four weeks each. The displays were well prepared 
and well received—perhaps too well as comparatively little 
merchandise was then available. 

“The display space has been in constant use since it was 
built, although during most of the time we have alternated 
appliance distributors’ displays with other exhibitors—par- 
ticularly community groups—to maintain some degree of 
novelty. The display idea has been a goodwill builder and 
we are told by our consumer credit field man that it has 
helped materially in opening new accounts. However, we 
believe that it has now served its purpose so far as distribu- 
tors’ displays are concerned since the novelty of new home 
appliances has pretty much worn off, so that this type of 
display is to be discontinued shortly. Since displays by com- 
munity groups continue to have a broad and sympathetic 
public interest, we will continue them.” 


Merchandising 


Sixce rates as between various lending agencies in this 
community have leveled off to a non-competitive basis, we 
believe that the bulk of our direct and indirect business in 
the consumer credit field is largely influenced by the free 
life insurance protection which we feature in presenting our 
services to the community,” writes THE NATIONAL Com- 
MERCIAL BANK AND Trust Company of Albany, New York. 
. . « @ Twice a year, the KanaBec State Bank, Mor, 
Minnesota, invites dealers in automobiles, machinery, elec- 
trical appliances, etc., to attend a dinner for discussion of 
advertising, terms, and other problems of mutual interest. 
The meetings are very helpful in creating additional volume. 


Lobby dispiays of the Elmira Bank & Trust Company, Elmira, New York 
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Books 


The F. R. S. 


Tue FEDERAL RESERVE System: Its 
PURPOSES AND Functions. 117 pp. 


UBLISHED by the System’s Board of 

Governors, this little volume is a 
revision of the 1939 edition and brings 
that text up to date. It is concerned 
chiefly with the System’s peacetime 
responsibilities and operations. Its war- 
time functions are covered in one 
chapter. 

The book explains that the Federal 
Reserve is “the product of constant 
adaptation to changing conditions” and 
that today it has to deal with “mone- 
tary problems that are far different 
from those that occasioned its establish- 
ment.” The war financing “left the 
country in possession of a supply of 
money far greater than needed in peace- 
time and potentially inflationary in its 
influence.” Also, the “size and distribu- 
tion of the public debt greatly compli- 
cate the task of regulating the money 
supply.” 

Established when “the monetary 
problem was one of scarcity and rigid 
limitation on expansion,” the System 
“thas come to operate in an era when the 
problem is instead one of superabun- 
dance and of rigidities in the way of 
contraction.” 


Good Credit Letters — 


How To WritE Goop Crepit LETTERS. 
By William H. Butterfield. National 
Retail Credit Men’s Association, St. 
Louis. 122 pp. $2.25. 


Tins is the 13th book on the subject of 
business letter writing by Mr. Butter- 
field, who is now educational director 
of the credit association. As always, 
he writes clearly and practically, analyz- 
ing the fundamentals of good letter 
Writing, illustrating specific types of 
credit correspondence, and giving ex- 
_ amples of correct letter layout. 

_ “Letters,” says Mr. Butterfield (he 
has written on his favorite subject for 
Banxinc), “have become one of the 
Vital instruments of retail public rela- 
tions”’—and also, it would seem, to 
business public relations in general. 
_ This looks like a handy book to have 
around. 


Taxes 


Montcomery’s FEDERAL TaxES—Es- 
tates, Grrts AND Trusts, 1947-48. By 
Robert H. Montgomery and James O. 


March 1948 


Wynn. Ronald Press, N. Y. 970 pp. $10. 


Is a preface to the current annual, Mr. 
Montgomery says it seems reasonable 
to expect a revised tax law by the mid- 
die of this year. He’s not concerned 
about rates; he wants simplification. 
“*T want,” he asserts, “revenue agents 
to do constructive work by spending 
less time over honest taxpayers and 
more time over dishonest ones. The 


time of hundreds of revenue agents can 
be saved by injecting a little common 
sense into the depreciation sections. 
. . The clearing up of wholly unneces- 
sary details in certain sections of the 
law will result in reduced expenditures 
for courts, revenue agents and similar 
costs of litigations and examinations.” 

The book is an analysis of Internal 
Revenue Code provisions on estates 
and trusts. 


CLEVELAND 


REPRESENTATION 


Our experienced officers can facilitate your 


credit, collection, loan and marketing trans- 
actions in the Great Lakes Region. . . and 


our on-the-ground contacts and up-to-the- 
minute business data can be extremely 


valuable to you. Your inquiry will receive 
our immediate attention. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


E€LEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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He’s counting The Pennsylvania Company offices! 


He'll find they.add up to 18, covering all sections of 
America’s third largest trading area — Philadelphia. 

To our Correspondent Banks, this means per- 
sonal representation in every part of Philadelphia— 
industrial, business, residential and suburban. When 
you join our Correspondent family you automati- 
cally “open” 18 offices here. 

You'll find the relationship a friendly and pleasant 
one, too. And you'll be welcome to draw on the 
specialized experience of all our departments — 
both in banking and trusts — to solve any problem, 


from the dispatch of routine business to handling 
the biggest loans. 


You'll like the speed of our 24-hour-a-day service 
on transit items, our heavy use of air mail for check 
collections, the special consideration we give your 
banking affairs. Drop us a line at our 15th and 
Chestnut Streets office and we'll tell you more about 
the ways we can help you. Or, better still, stop in 
and see us next time you're in town. We like to have 
our Correspondents use our offices as their own 
while they‘re here, 
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THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 


FOUNDED 1812 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Business Aids 


k= month this column will list recent acquisitions of 
manufacturers’ literature which will supplement the 
material indexed in 1947 by the A.B.A. Small Business 
Credit Commission. 


AGRICULTURAL— 
“Farm Electrical Equip- 
ment,” a catalog of 48 pages 
illustrated to show the rela- 
tion of electricity to im- 
proved production and bet- 
ter living. Available free to 
banks and electrical con- 
tractors from Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, G. B. 
Varner, 511 Wood Street, Pittsburgh 30, Penn- 
sylvania. 


‘*Pest Control Guide.”’ 
Thirty-six pages of valuable 
information for farmers, or- 
chardists, nurserymen and 
others, with illustrations and 
tables listing products sug- 
gested for control of plant 
and livestock insects, plant 
diseases and weeds. ‘As 
complete as contemporary 
knowledge and experience 
can make it.”” Address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., R. H. Rumler, Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


‘““SECURITY AND IN- 
DUSTRY SURVEY”. This 
48-page quarterly publica- 
tion includes a considerable 
amount of very constructive 
comment on investments and 
business. Classified by indus- 
try with charts and tables 
listing the leading stocks rec- 
ommended for long-term, income and apprecia- 
tion. The February issue is now available. 
Address: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York. 


SECURITY AND 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. Whatever else the next few months may 
have in store for business in the nature of pleasant or un- 
pleasant surprises, the period between now and November 
offers an unusually fine opportunity for business to tell its 
story to the public. 

It should be possible to do a much better job of public 
education in this respect than has been done in the past. 
Certainly, for a number of reasons, there has never been a 
better time in which to do it. 

All that stands between U. S. business and what might 
easily develop into a period of unprecedented expansion are 
several big, unanswered questions and they are all deeply 
embedded in politics. In other words, public opinion will de- 
termine finally how these questions are answered: 


Questions. What will happen in this political year to taxes, 
wages, foreign aid and the national debt? 

{Will taxes be corrected so as to give encouragement to 
venture capital so essential to future expansion of produc- 
tion? Without the assurance of an expanding output we lose 
our best defense against inflation. 

What will happen to the wage-boosting efforts planned in 
the coming months in many industries, including steel and 
rubber, mining, packing, motors and radio? Will company 
earnings be squeezed to a point where investment is dis- 
couraged? 

Will foreign aid be handled in a productive way or be used 
chiefly as an instrument of international politics? 

Will the national debt and money rates be managed in a 
way that will assure ample bank credit for productive pur- 
poses and encourage saving? 

If the long predicted recession, pause, breather, or what- 
ever it is called, should develop in the next few months there 
would be all the more reason why business should speak to 
the public through every effective medium of advertising and 
public information. 


Favorable Climate. Thinking on economic matters in this 
country today is probably sounder than at any time since 
the beginning of the great depression. People with their feet 
on the ground are at least more articulate today than during 
those years of marvelous nonsense when an economic idea 
could get attention only by standing on its head. Also the 
public seems more ready to listen to common sense on the 
anatomy of prosperity and why people engage in business. 

There have been many efforts at the sort of public educa- 
tion just indicated. But timing is important and some were 
undertaken in periods when no amount of advertising or 
educational effort could penetrate the intellectual fog. Other 
attempts at fact dispensing were badly planned and for 
various reasons failed. 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHN§ 


How to do this job is a question that has had the attention 
of the best public opinion experts in this country, which 


‘means the best in the world. The usual method has been to 


make generous use of advertising space under the name of 
some business group, although there are good reasons" to 
doubt the effectiveness of this kind of anonymity. By its 
very nature it lacks something of the force and quality that 
can be put into a message from an individual institution ona 
specific subject. 


Annual Reports. Much progress has been made recently 
in the use of stockholders’ reports for this purpose, although 
stockholders are a very limited group and for the most part 
they already have an understanding of what makes business 

Also an increasing number of concerns are reporting in 
various ways to their employees on the state of the business, 
Neither of these methods of reporting, however, reaches the 
broader public. 

Lately a number of institutions, including some banks, 
have carried their reports one step farther by presenting 
them, in suitable form, directly to the public. Following are 
several random examples out of many: ‘ 

The First National Bank of Meadville, Pennsylvania, for 
example, uses a local newspaper page to present its “Report 
of Progress” to the public. In addition to the figures on the 
bank’s assets and liabilities the ad contains pictures of the 
bank’s officers and department heads, with a brief statement 
from each one. 

This bank, too, tells the Meadville story to the bankers of 
America through advertisements in various banking publica- 
tions. Then, to complete the picture, it uses additional news- 
paper space to tell the local townsfolk the whole story as to 
how the bank is telling the world about Meadville. 

The Schenectady Savings Bank advertises its statement 
of condition in special form, using local newspaper space. In 
addition to “The Financial Side” of the picture this bank 
publishes what they call “The Human Side,” emphasizing 
the services rendered the public and identifying the bank 
with the growth of the community. 

The Burlington Savings Bank in Burlington, Vermont, 
takes this process one step farther. It uses radio to broadcast 
to the public its annual meeting each year, using a newspaper 
page to announce it and invite listeners. 

The ad states: “This Bank was the first in this country, 
and probably anywhere in the world, to admit the public to 
its annual meetings by means of radio broadcasts. For those 
who are unable to listen in at 10:25 this forenoon, the ad- 
dress will be rebroadcast at 10:30 P.M. over WCAX and 
again at 9:30 this evening over WJOY. This is in line with 
the policy of this old bank of taking the mystery out of 
banking.” 
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An IBM Time Stamp—to imprint entry and departure times 


of safe deposit box lessees 


TIME FOR 


An IBM Time Stamp—to imprint time of receipt and 


payment of notes 


From the ornamental outside clock 


providing accurate time for the community, 
to the time stamp recording the receipt and 
dispatch of important papers—all time units 
show accurate, uniform time when regulated 
by an IBM Master Control. 


This Control unit will keep any number 


A Landmark of Time—to provide accurate time and to attract 


attention to your bank 


BANKING 


An IBM Attendance Recorder—to record employee arrival 


and departure times 


of Attendance Time Recorders, Indicating 
Clocks, Time Stamps, Signaling devices, and 
Recording Door Locks throughout the bank 
on correct, synchronized time. These units 
are also available for individual operation. 

For more information write or call the 


IBM branch office nearest you. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


Proof Machines « Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 


and Service Bureau Facilities + Electric Typewriters 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Orders are being filled for Allen-Wales 
* adding machines as rapidly as possible. 
That the demand still exceeds the supply 
is a tribute to the reputation Allen-Wales 


adding machine equipment has for SPEED, 
ACCURACY and DEPENDABILITY. 


ALLEN WALES 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISIO! 
OF | 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPAN 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
my. YORK 22, N. 
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